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The  Code  of  Ethics 

An  Appraisal 


From  karijest  timers,  man  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  exploited  in  innumerable 
ways,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  more 
fertile  field  for  exploitation  than  in  the 
vast  system  of  philanthropic  and  chari¬ 
table  endeavor  carried  on  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  well-meaning  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations  wanting  to 
provide  for  a  better  life,  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  the  underprivileged — from 
whatever  cause.  And  it  is  in  this  very 
fact  that  we  find  unscrupulous  men 
and  women  reaping  the  harvest  which 
is  to  be  won  by  playing  upon  the  heart¬ 
strings  of  the  millions  of  human  beings 
who  want  to  help  the  less  fortunate.  No 
field  of  philanthropy  is  without  its  para¬ 
sites,  its  charlatans  and  racketeers — and 
its  victims.  And  to  those  of  us — perhaps 
most  of  us — who  think  about  it,  perhaps 
no  field  has  been  more  fertile  and  more 
greatly  victimized  than  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

Surely,  all  of  us  have  recognized  in¬ 
numerable  instances  of  such  exploita¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  us  have  deprecated  it 
and  wished  there  were  ways  in  which 
this  evil  might  be  eradicated.  We  recog¬ 
nize  its  effects — upon  the  blind  and  the 
public  alike.  We  know  that  nothing 
more  greatly  injures  the  prestige  and 


the  good  name  of  the  blind;  more 
greatly  promotes  public  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  the  blind;  more  consistently 
casts  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  the 
many  reputable  and  well-managed  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  service  to  the  blind 
represents  the  highest  concepts  of  sound 
social  service. 

But  beyond  deploring  the  situation, 
what  do  we  do  about  it  to  help  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  problem  which  unless 
we  bring  to  it  our  most  sincere  and 
earnest  effort  must  inevitably  worsen  as 
the  years  go  on?  We  decry  the  obvious, 
and  the  less  timid  among  us  sometimes 
take  steps  to  expose  the  most  patent 
fraud.  But  do  we  look  at  ourselves,  and 
at  others  whom  we  know  to  be  render¬ 
ing  services  in  our  field,  and  then  ask 
ourselves  whether,  in  the  ways  in  which 
our  services  may  be  inefficient  or  waste¬ 
ful,  our  public  statements  exaggerated, 
our  fund-raising  techniques  costly,  our 
staffs  unqualified  or  inadequate,  our 
programs  duplicated,  one  by  another, 
we  or  they  are  not  unconsciously  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  perpetuation  of  those 
evils  which  provide  the  soil  from  which 
the  racketeer  can  reap  so  rich  a  harvest? 

Are  we  not  all  too  prone  to  believe 
that  we  can  safely  leave  it  to  the  public 
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to  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  evil — that  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  similar  in¬ 
vestigating  and  endorsing  bodies  can 
and  will  expose  the  evil  and  endorse 
the  good?  Alas,  so  it  would  seem!  And 
alas!  we  have  learned  from  the  fruits  of 
bitter  experience  that  all  too  often  our 
faith  is  misplaced  and  that  the  evil  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  and  to  flourish.  And 
what  about  the  blind  themselves?  Do 
they  care?  Are  some  of  them  themselves 
guilty  of  wrongdoing? 

Is  there  a  remedy,  and  are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  it,  to  place  our  faith 
in  it,  and  to  contribute  in  our  own  indi¬ 
vidual  w’ays  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
remedy  and  thus  to  the  eradication  of 
the  cancer  which  infests  so  much  of 
philanthropic  and  charitable  effort?  Or 
do  we  think  that  we  can  give  mere  lip- 
service  to  w'hatever  course  we  adopt, 
and  expect  it  to  succeed  without  the 
united,  earnest  and  constructive  effort 
of  each  of  us,  as  individuals?  What  are 
we  now  doing,  and  what  must  we  do 
before  w'e  can  succeed?  Let  us  have  a 
look! 

Culpability  in  Many  Forms 

For  years,  in  and  out  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
workers  for  the  blind  have  noted  and 
have  deplored  the  efforts  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  men  and  women  to  use  the  blind 
as  a  means  of  extracting  money  from  a 
generous  and  all  too  often  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  public  which  is  ever  quick  to 
respond  to  any  appeal  for  gifts  to  pro¬ 
vide  blind  persons  with  succor  or  with 
richer  opportunities.  It  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  extent  and  variety  of 
such  appeals  is  endless,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  requests  for  money  to  carry 
on  services  which  are  sometimes  never 
rendered,  on  through  appeals  to  support 
programs  claiming  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  l)lind,  often  enough  claims 


of  doubtful  validity  and  often  enough 
made  by  organizations  whose  claims  of 
religious  sponsorship  are  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  They  include  the  door-to- 
door  and  mail  appeals  to  purchase  what 
are  purported  to  be  products  made  by 
the  blind,  often  with  little  or  no  validity 
in  such  representations,  and  sometimes, 
even,  with  no  attempt  to  deliver  the 
merchandise. 

Less  reprehensible  but  no  less  unde¬ 
sirable  are  the  efforts  made  to  raise 
funds  through  mail-selling  campaigns 
where  unordered  merchandise  is  mailed 
with  a  request  for  payment  or  for  the 
return  of  the  merchandise — a  method 
which  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
widely  condemned,  stemming  as  it  so 
often  does  from  a  vicious  type  of  com¬ 
mercialism  whose  real  promoters  re¬ 
main  in  the  backgrountl  to  reap  the 
richest  harvest. 

A  Remedy  Proposed 

Several  years  ago,  convinced  at  last 
that  so  long  as  these  evils  were  left  un¬ 
challenged,  or  left  to  the  public  itself 
to  expose,  just  so  long  would  they  con¬ 
tinue,  the  .AAWB  provided  at  one  of 
its  annual  conventions  for  prolonged 
and  earnest  discussion  of  the  problem, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy.  A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  was  appointed,  and  after 
more  than  a  year  of  study  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  by  the  members  of  the 
AAWB,  the  committee  drafted  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  Code  of  Ethics  to  the  1953 
convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
— a  code  designed  to  encourage  im¬ 
proved  techniques  and  standards  in 
fund-raising  and  in  public  relations  for 
all  those  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
rely  upon  and  ap|)eal  to  the  public  for 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  their 
work.  The  code  proposed  that  these 
agencies  should  themselves  adopt  its 
provisions,  and  it  provided  that  the 
AAWB  (through  a  special  evaluating 
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committee)  should  award  a  Seal  of  Good 
Practice,  on  a  yearly  basis,  to  all  those 
agencies  who  would  bind  themselves  to 
atlhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  code, 
and  who  could  satisfy  the  committee 
that  they  were  meeting  the  provisions 
of  the  code. 

There  was  animated  and  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  proposals,  following  which 
there  was  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  code.  And  so 
began  what  members  believed  might  be 
the  first  constructive  move  at  self-polic¬ 
ing  of  work  for  the  blind,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public,  the  blind,  and  the 
agencies  serving  the  blind.  It  seemed 
like  an  auspicious  beginning  on  what 
had  for  so  long  been  a  troublesome 
problem. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  commit¬ 
tee  began  its  work  of  evaluating  the 
application  of  those  agencies  which  have 
sought  the  AAWB’s  Seal  of  Good  Prac¬ 
tice.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  was 
possible  for  the  committee  to  report  (at 
Houston,  Texas,  in  1954)  that  it  had 
processed  thirty-eight  applications  for 
the  Seal,  approving  thirty,  disapprov¬ 
ing  two  and  withholding  or  delaying 
six.  At  the  1955  convention  in  Quebec, 
the  committee  reported  that  since  1954 
it  had  processed  thirty  applications,  ap¬ 
proved  seventeen  renewals  and  five  new 
applications,  withheld  four,  and  that 
four  were  awaiting  action  upon  receipt 
of  further  information.  Applications 
processed  came  from  both  large  and 
small  agencies,  both  nation-wide  and 
local  in  character,  and  including  both 
public  and  private  agencies.  The  names 
of  all  approved  agencies  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Why  the  Slow  Acceptance  of  a 
Self -Instituted  Code? 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  hundred  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  many  if  not  most 


of  w'hich  would  be  within  the  purview 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  ethics, 
are  we  perhaps  entitled  to  ask  ourselves 
why,  relatively,  so  few  have  sought  the 
endorsement  of  the  committee  and  the 
award  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice?  Are 
we  not  entitled  to  venture  the  opinion 
that  unless  and  until  more,  and  even¬ 
tually  most  of  our  agencies  for  the  blind 
will  seek  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  and, 
where  it  is  refused,  will  seek  to  correct 
the  reasons  for  refusal  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  qualify  and  receive  the  Seal — 
are  we  not  entitled  to  suggest  that  not 
until  then  shall  we  be  able  to  believe 
that  we  have  made  the  code  meaningful 
in  terms  of  self-assurance  and  in  terms 
of  our  conviction  that  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  protection  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  public  upon  whom  we  de¬ 
pend?  If  the  public  can  be  made  aware 
of  this  method  of  assuring  itself  that 
there  is  a  valid  and  reliable  method 
through  which  it  can  investigate  before 
investing  in  programs  serving  tbe  blind, 
then  and  perhaps  not  until  then,  shall 
we  be  able  to  feel  that  we  have  taken  at 
least  one  important  and  constructive 
step  toward  the  protection  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  were  asking  why  not  more  of  our 
agencies  have  sought  the  endorsement 
of  the  AAWB  and  its  award  of  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  several  reasons.  Perhaps  the  fault 
lies  jjartly  with  the  AAWB  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  done  a  better  selling  job.  It  is  not 
improbable.  But  this  is  not  the  w’hole 
answer.  We  have  mentioned  that  a  few 
agencies  w'hich  have  sought  approval 
have  not  been  successful.  But  since  the 
number  is  small  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  agencies  which  have 
applied,  it  would  not  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Code  are  too 
rigid  and  unrealistic.  True,  some  agen¬ 
cies  have  felt  this  to  be  the  case.  But 
the  code  is  intended  to  raise  standards 
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and  not  to  temporize  with  situations 
which  need  improvement. 

The  Price  of  Success: 

A  Degree  of  Sacrifice 

It  may  be  that  many  agencies  may 
find  one  or  more  provisions  difficult  to 
meet.  It  may  follow  that  the  code  needs 
revision.  But  it  may  also  be  that  some 
well-managed  agencies  which  lack  the 
ability  to  meet  every  provision  of  the 
code  could  very  well,  with  the  proper 
frame  of  mind,  overcome  their  short¬ 
comings  and  measure  up.  We  know  that 
it  is  hard  to  overcome  a  certain  inertia 
when  tried  and  proven  ways  of  doing 
things  have  seemed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hour.  But  if  we  are  going  to  do  for 
the  cause  we  serve  those  things  which 
collectively  we  must  do,  it  is  perhaps  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  must  on  occasion  sacrifice 
some  of  those  ways  of  life  by  which  we 
have  lived,  in  an  attempt  to  enrich  the 
whole  atmosphere  which  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  invest  w'ork  for  the  blind  with 
the  dignity,  the  integrity  and  the  public 
confidence  without  which  w-e  shall  never 
realize  the  lasting  benefits  which  must 
derive  from  these  considerations. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent, 
especially  if  our  indifference  is  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  conviction  that  because 
our  own  agencies  are  operating  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  with  little  or  no  criti¬ 
cism  and  with  reasonable  success  in  our 
fund-raising,  we  are  then  all  we  should 
be,  and  certainly  not  responsible  for 
doing  anything  to  improve  a  situation 
brought  on  by  the  short-comings  of 
others.  No,  we  cannot  hide  behind  any 
such  excuse.  We  must  persuade  our¬ 
selves,  our  associates,  our  agencies,  their 
executives,  and  even  more  important. 


our  managing  boards,  that  we — all  of 
us — are  confronted  with  a  most  serious 
problem;  that  we  cannot  exonerate  our¬ 
selves  from  blame  or  absolve  ourselves 
from  res|X)nsibility  for  contributing  our 
own  efforts  to  the  attempt  to  root  out 
this  evil  which  has  become  a  part  of  us. 
By  our  own  exemplary  standards,  stand¬ 
ards  which  can  entitle  our  own  agencies 
to  display  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good 
Practice,  can  we  encourage  others  to 
seek  this  badge — this  hallmark  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  If  w'e  will  do  this,  then  even¬ 
tually,  for  an  agency  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
play  the  Seal  will  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  those 
displaying  it  may  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  meriting  public  support  with¬ 
out  question. 

It  can  be  done.  Indeed,  one  Cali¬ 
fornia  agency  has  in  its  sincerity  and 
its  desire  to  make  the  code  of  ethics 
meaningful,  recently  abandoned  a  prof¬ 
itable  method  of  fund-raising  which  the 
AAWB  has  condemned.  We  salute  its 
management  and  hope  many  others  will 
follow  suit  if  that  is  necessary,  and  that 
they  will  seek  the  AAWB’s  Seal  of  Good 
Practice,  and  if  unsuccessful,  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  their  program  and  meth¬ 
ods,  and  try  to  improve  in  whatever 
ways  may  be  necessary  in  order  that 
they  may  qualify. 

When  many  more — in  fact  most- 
agencies  serving  the  blind  can  proudly 
display  the  Seal  of  Gotxl  Practice,  then 
will  we  have  at  hand  the  means  of 
strengthening  public  confidence  in  all 
work  for  the  blind,  and  then  too  will 
we  have  the  tool  which  can  help  to 
drive  the  racketeer  from  our  midst. 

Alfred  Allen, 

Secretary-General,  AAWB 
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Blind  Children  in  the  'Normal’  Classroom 

DOROTHY  CAMPBELL 


An  kxciting  new  world  is  opening  up 
to  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  live  in  or  near  one  of 
the  few  communities  where  they  are 
offered  educational  and  social  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  schools  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren. 

There  are  schools  in  neighboring 
California  communities  now  following 
the  practice  of  including  blind  children 
in  "normal”  classrooms,  with  rewarding 
results  in  terms  of  learning  for  both  the 
sighted  and  unsighted.  The  schools  are 
the  Temple  City  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  Temple  City,  and  Pacific  Oaks 
Friends  Nursery  School,  Pasadena. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  one  finds 
in  both  these  schools  a  strong  feeling  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual.  Pa¬ 
cific  Oaks,  a  private  nursery  school  car¬ 
rying  on  a  comprehensive  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program,  emphasizes  the  Quaker 
ideals  of  the  worth  of  each  person.  Into 
a  group  of  preschool  children  of  many 
different  backgrounds — racial,  religious 
and  economic — have  been  introduced  a 
few  children  whose  needs  fall  beyond 
the  "normal”  range  because  of  physical 
disabilities.  Included  in  this  category 
are  several  blind  children. 

The  Longden  Avenue  School  in 
Temple  City  is  the  center  of  teaching 
activities  and  administrative  offices  for 
the  blind  children  of  the  Middle  San 
Gabriel  Valley.  In  1951,  through  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  educational  pro- 
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gram  in  this  area  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  and  through  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  several  school  districts,  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  giving  these  chil¬ 
dren  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
regular  classroom  whenever  possible. 
This  teaching  is  supplemented  with 
special  instruction  suited  to  the  child’s 
particular  handicap.  Other  schools  in 
co-operating  districts  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  deaf  and  cerebral  palsied 
children  in  the  area. 

The  Temple  City  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict  not  only  meets  the  mandatory  state 
requirements  to  provide  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  handicapped  minors,  but  has 
a  self-imposed  goal  of  the  “very  finest 
possible  educational  environment  and 
program  for  these  children.”  The  ad¬ 
ministration  clearly  recognizes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  these  children  to 
adjust  to  a  normal  life  situation  which 
later  life  will  require  of  them.  Gener¬ 
ous  state  and  local  funds  help  bring 
these  goals  to  realization. 

Both  Temple  City  and  Pacific  Oaks 
feel  that  an  “unsegregated”  program 
for  the  blind  offers  opportunities  to 
acquaint  the  child  with  his  varied  en¬ 
vironment  and  to  help  him  adjust  to  a 
seeing  world.  In  their  play  and  con¬ 
versation  with  sighted  children,  and 
w'ith  guidance  from  teachers,  the  blind 
children  have  an  enriched  experience 
not  probable  in  the  exclusive  company 
of  other  blind  children. 

At  Pacific  Oaks  an  active  outdoor 
program  leads  all  the  children  to  new 
exjjeriences  in  nature.  As  tactile  experi¬ 
ences  are  imjjortant  learning  guides  to 
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any  child,  so  the  blind  child  receives  a 
wide  variety  of  impressions  in  an  out¬ 
door  environment  planned  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  nature.  He,  with  the  other 
children,  touches,  smells,  holds,  cuddles 
and  pats — flowers,  chickens,  ducks,  rab¬ 
bits,  guinea  pigs,  mice,  kittens,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  pet  skunk  or  ’possum 
mother  with  her  babies. 

Normal  Nursery  School  Situations 

Personal  relationships  with  teachers 
and  other  children  are  the  usual  ones 
for  the  nursery  school  situation — a  close 
feeling  with  at  least  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  a  special  friend  among  the  chil¬ 
dren.  In  quiet  play,  such  as  clay  mod¬ 
elling  or  the  sand  box,  a  teacher  keeps 
a  running  conversation  going  with  all 
the  children  involved,  so  that  the  blind 
child  enjoys  the  experience  with  others. 

This  observer,  looking  for  the  one 
blind  child  in  a  three-to-four-year-age 
group  at  music  and  nap  time,  needed  to 
have  him  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  of 
the  group.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  the 
very  active  “Denny”  I  had  earlier  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  possible  blind  child.  He  was 
dressed  as  a  cowboy,  complete  with  hat 
and  spurs,  and  had  an  active  little  body 
to  complete  the  picture  of  robust  good 
health.  On  arrival,  he  explores  the  play 
yard,  through  touch  and  sound,  finding 
who  his  companions  are  by  asking 
“Who’s  there?”  Then,  his  environment 
established,  he  is  on  his  own,  finding 
large  equipment  by  himself,  scooting 
down  paths  (with  a  few  bumps)  on  a 
fire  truck,  climbing  the  jungle  gym, 
building  with  blocks  and  rolling  in  the 
big  barrel.  Teachers  follow  a  “hands 
off”  policy  with  Denny — they  will  helj) 
him  do  what  he  wants  to  do  but  will 
not  do  it  for  him. 

Betty,  of  the  five-year-old  grouj),  is  a 
(juieter  child — in  her  activities,  that  is 
— not  conversationally!  She  had  been 
brought  to  school  in  a  new  car  pool. 


the  morning  I  visited,  and  the  mother- 
chauffeur  reported  that  Betty  had 
changed  the  entire  character  of  the  trip 
with  her  cheery  flow  of  chatter.  She 
had  the  children  entranced  with  her 
description  of  their  route  as  a  “secret 
road,”  and  her  imaginative  humor  had 
livened  the  trip  for  everyone.  Betty’s 
teacher  pointed  out  ball  throwing  as 
one  activity  which  two  blind  children 
are  not  apt  to  engage  in,  but  which  a 
blind  and  sighted  child  can  handle 
easily  and  pleasurably  for  both. 

Evangeline  Burgess,  director  of  the 
Pacific  Oaks  Friends  School  says;  “The 
school’s  jxtlicy  of  including  a  few  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  noticeably  ‘special’  needs 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  school’s  basic 
philosophy  about  the  importance  of 
each  individual.  It  is  a  practice  which 
we  examine  regularly  in  the  light  of 
our  experience  and  new  knowledge, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
with  unusual  needs  and  the  child  whose 
needs  fall  within  the  normal  range. 
When  we  accept  that  ‘normal’  is  a 
range  the  ‘special’  needs  become  more 
a  matter  of  degree  than  of  different  na¬ 
ture.” 

The  Resource  Room 

.\t  the  Longden  .Avenue  Elementary 
School  we  find  that  the  school,  guided 
by  Cdarice  Manshardt,  director  of  edu¬ 
cation,  has  adapted  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  blind  child  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  “resource  room”  is  the  center  of  the 
special  training  these  children  receive 
in  order  to  help  them  keep  iqj  with 
classmates  in  their  “home  rooms.”  Here 
are  taught  the  uses  of  the  tools  which 
the  blind  child  uses  in  learning  and  in 
expressing  himself. 

The  resource  teacher  (there  are  two 
at  Longden  School)  is  a  very  special 
person,  both  to  the  child  and  to  the 
school  system.  Her  elementary  teaching 
experience  must  show  that  she  is  emo- 
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tionally  stable,  among  other  attributes 
of  excellence.  A  quiet,  friendly  warmth 
welcomes  the  children  in  her  care. 
Here,  even  more  emphatically  than  in 
other  teaching  situations,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  hypocritical  smile  or  the 
dull  voice  which  says — particularly  to 
the  sharp-eared  blind  child — that  this 
is  just  another  job. 

Eighteen  units  of  graduate  work  in 
special  subjects  are  required  of  the  re¬ 
source  teacher.  Specialized  training  in 
teaching  the  blind  is  offered  at  San 
Francisco  State  College  under  Professor 
Florence  G.  Henderson. 

To  assist  this  education,  scholarships 
are  provided  for  the  basic  summer 
training,  some  by  the  local  service 
clubs.  No  additional  pay  is  offered  to 
the  resource  teacher.  Her  salary  is  on 
the  same  scale  as  that  of  other  teachers 
who  have  achieved  equal  educational 
advancement. 

The  resource  teachers  hold  forth  in 
two  connecting  rooms  fully  equipped 
with  braille  writers,  braille  books  (some 
typed  out  by  the  teachers),  tape  re¬ 
corders  on  which  teachers  record  extra 
books  for  review,  and  phonographs.  By 
use  of  earphone  banks  up  to  eight  chil¬ 
dren  listen  to  the  transcriptions,  allow¬ 
ing  the  blind  children  to  play  host  to 
their  sighted  classmates,  for  listening 
pleasure  and  in  working  on  co-opera¬ 
tive  projects.  Typewriting  is  taught  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades,  de|}ending 
on  the  progress  of  the  child.  The 
abacus  and  the  braille  writer  are  the 
tools  used  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

Resource  Teacher  Co-ordinates 
with  Regular  Teacher 

The  work  of  the  resource  teacher  and 
the  regular  room  teacher  is  closely  inte¬ 
grated.  They  plan  together  to  supple¬ 
ment  each  other’s  programs.  Close  plan¬ 
ning  is  important;  the  student  has 
scheduled  hours  in  the  resource  room 


and  also  uses  it  for  special  help.  A  child 
may  need  to  make  a  quick  trip  to  the 
resource  room  to  ask  how  to  cope  with 
a  new  problem  in  using  his  tools, 
though  planning  between  teachers  cuts 
these  exigencies  to  a  minimum.  The 
child  finds  his  own  way — he  needs  na 
help  in  getting  around  the  schooL 

Examples  of  Integrated  Activity 

On  a  tour  of  the  Longden  School  we' 
saw  kindergarten  children  learning  a 
new  song.  Susie,  a  pretty  little  girl  in  a 
bright  plaid  skirt,  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  and  singing  with  the  others.  She 
is  one  of  the  blind  children  living  in 
the  Temple  City  area  who  started  her 
school  career  in  the  “unsegregated”  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  songs  finished,  the  teacher  an¬ 
nounced  a  skipping  game.  Susie  stood 
up  w'ith  the  rest,  hoping  to  be  chosen 
for  the  first  “set,”  but  when  she  was  not 
among  those  to  dance  first,  she  cheer¬ 
fully  joined  the  others  in  clapping  time 
for  those  who  were  dancing.  When  her 
turn  came,  she  needed  only  a  little 
guidance  to  get  to  her  place  in  the  line 
and  at  a  touch  from  her  partner  across 
the  line  started  off  on  her  part  of  the 
skipping.  To  the  end  of  the  line,  back 
to  the  head  and  then  marching  down 
behind  the  line,  she  took  her  place  at 
the  end.  Only  a  little  slower  than  the 
rest,  she  was  sure  of  herself  and  of  her 
place  in  kindergarten  society. 

The  second  grade  was  comjxjsing  a 
narrative  on  a  very  recent  trip  to  the 
farm.  There  was  that  familiar  hum  of 
concentrated  activity  as  the  children 
checked  the  blackboard  for  unfamiliar 
words  the  teacher  had  spelled  out  for 
them.  At  the  rear  of  the  room,  near  the 
door,  was  Ted.  His  composition  was  in 
braille  and  he  was  really  proud  of  the 
gootl  work  he  and  his  new  braille  writer 
were  doing. 

Ted,  after  being  quietly  passive 
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through  eighteen  months  of  kindergar¬ 
ten,  has  come  into  his  own  in  a  world 
where  he  gets  constant  reassurance  that 
he  is  important.  He  has  become  the 
class  weather  prophet,  by  gauging  the 
temperature  and  the  “feel”  of  the  air 
(and  perhaps  a  bit  of  help  from  the 
morning  radio  forecaster).  He’s  proud 
of  his  forecasting  ability. 

It’s  particularly  interesting  that  Ted 
has  discovered  the  weather,  as  clear  sky 
or  cloudy  is  not  generally  a  matter  of 
interest  to  a  child  who  cannot  see. 
Blind  children  most  often  play  indoors, 
and  weather  seldom  comes  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  That  Ted  realizes  its  importance 
to  others  gives  him  one  more  link  with 
the  world,  one  more  tool  in  building  a 
satisfying  concept  of  himself. 

Community  Participation 

Some  basic  educational  work  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Temple  City 
Unified  School  District  in  acquainting 
the  community,  parents,  and  school  {per¬ 
sonnel  with  the  aims  of  the  program. 
“What  people  work  for  they  under¬ 
stand,”  and  many  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  become  involved  in  serv¬ 
ice  {projects  to  aid  the  school  {program 
for  the  blind. 

The  Tem{ple  City  Lions  Club,  for  ex- 
am{ple,  has  chosen  vision  {problems  as  a 
subject  for  continuing  study.  Some  of 
the  equi{pment  in  the  resource  room 
has  been  {paid  for  from  the  Lion’s 
budget.  The  Lions  and  the  local  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  have  both  pro¬ 
vided  scholarshi{Ps  to  aid  resource  teach¬ 
ers  in  obtaining  the  s{pecial  training 
recjuired. 

\Vomen’s  clubs  in  the  area  have  de¬ 
voted  {programs  to  examining  the  aims 
and  {practical  considerations  of  the  non- 
segregated  {program.  I'o  s{peed  the  edu¬ 
cational  movement  even  farther,  the 
Quota  Club  of  the  Tenqple  City  area 
has  donated  money  and  much  time 


from  individual  members  to  {produce  a 
color-sound  motion  {picture  describing 
the  achievements  and  workings  of  this 
unique  instruction. 

Parents  a{P{pear  for  counseling  not 
much  oftener  than  do  the  {parents  of 
the  sighted  child.  I'hey  are  encouraged 
to  enter  the  school  activities  of  their 
own  district  as  well  as  to  hel{p  on  {proj¬ 
ects  at  the  Longden  school.  Clubs  ex¬ 
clusively  for  {Parents  of  blind  children 
are  not  encouraged. 

Accepting  the  Blind  Child 

The  entire  school  staff,  from  the 
{princi{pal  and  teachers  to  custodians 
and  cafeteria  hel{pers,  has  been  “sold”  on 
the  idea  of  acce{Pting  the  blind  child  as 
the  growing,  inquisitive,  mischievous  in¬ 
dividual  he  is.  ()ver{protection  is  avoided 
to  maintain  a  healthy,  o{Ptimistic  atmos- 
{phere.  This  is  not  always  easy,  for  the 
blind  child  often  asks  for  and  receives 
more  hel{P  than  he  really  needs.  Re¬ 
fusals  of  aid  are  difficult  for  kindly 
adults  to  make  unless  they  understand 
the  underlying  princi{ples  of  “self-help” 
for  the  handica{P{ped. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only 
teachers  but  the  secretarial  staff  in  the 
office  are  learning  the  use  of  the  braille 
writer  in  evening  classes. 

Vocational  counseling,  while  {present¬ 
ing  a  more  s{pecialized  ty{pe  of  {problem, 
must  still  follow  the  standard  rule  of 
suiting  the  child  to  the  vocation,  and 
directing  his  training  in  that  direction. 
The  blind  child  is  directed  only  to  suit¬ 
able  vocations.  It  is  ho{X‘d  that  the  com¬ 
munity  education  {program  will  pay 
dividends  when  these  elementary  chil¬ 
dren  become  of  enqployable  age. 

“When  you  think  of  a  blind  child, 
think  of  a  four-wheeled  cart  that  has 
lost  one  wheel,”  says  Miss  Manshardt. 
“If  nothing  is  done  to  com{pensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  wheel,  the  cart  cannot 
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go.  But  if  the  wheels  are  rearranged  to 
form  a  three-wheeled  cart,  it  becomes  a 
well-halanced  entity,  little  different  in 
its  potentialities  from  the  four-wheeled 
cart." 

Both  Pacific  Oaks  and  Temple  City 


schools  agp^ee  that  the  school  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  life-like  situation  in  a  happy, 
secure  atmosphere,  whether  for  the 
sighted,  “normal”  child,  or  the  child 
who  falls  into  place  at  either  end  of  the 
range  of  “normal.” 


“This  is  a  permanknt  fund — one  that 
will  live  to  carry  on  its  humanitarian 
work  long  after  the  war  is  over.  .  .” 

The  war  referred  to  is  World  War  T. 
The  fund  is  the  American,  British, 
French  and  Belgian  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sail¬ 
ors.  But  we  can  only  guess  whether  it 
was  unreasoning  optimism  or  prophetic 
vision  that  prompted  the  writing  of 
these  lines  in  an  early  Fund  circular. 

This  much  we  do  know:  This  circular 
is  dated  1917 — two  years  after  the 
Fund’s  founding,  a  full  year  before  the 
Armistice.  Yet  the  Fund’s  successor 
agency — the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind — this  month  (Novem- 
bc-r)  pauses  to  mark  its  predecessor’s 
birthday.  It  will  celebrate  a  full  forty 
years  of  constantly  expanding  effort  in 
l)ehalf  of  the  world’s  sightless. 

Ironically,  it  was  in  the  starkest  kind 
of  tragedy  that  this  evolution  was  born. 
It  began  in  the  spring  of  1915  with  the 
celebrated  torpedoing  of  the  liner  Lu¬ 
sitania.  One  of  the  passengers  aboard 
the  ill-fated  vessel  was  George  A.  Kess¬ 
ler,  a  prominent  American  business  man 
with  important  holdings  throughout 
Europe.  When  the  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curred,  Kessler  secretly  vowetl  that  if 
his  life  was  spared  he  would  henceforth 
devote  his  energies  and  his  considerable 
fortune  to  some  humanitarian  endeavor. 

Kessler  lived  through  the  sinking. 


Numbered  among  the  few  survivors,  he 
took  prompt  action  to  make  good  his 
vow.  He  returned  to  Paris,  talked  to 
friends  and  business  associates  about  his 
promise  and  learned  of  a  problem  which 
daily  grew  more  distressing  and  acute. 
It  was  the  grim  spectacle  of  increasing 
numbers  of  young  men — blinded  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  allied  armies — with  no  pros¬ 
pect,  no  program,  no  heart. 

The  dynamic  Kessler  swung  into  ac¬ 
tion,  organizing  committees  in  the 
United  States,  France,  England  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  LTnited  States  Committee  in¬ 
cluded  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Belgium  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  France  were  patrons  of  commit¬ 
tees  in  their  respective  nations.  Listed 
with  Kessler  among  those  serving  on 
the  first  executive  committee,  are  to  be 
fouml  names  like  Lady  Arthur  Paget, 
Vincent  Astor,  Edmund  L.  Bayliss,  .\u- 
gust  Belmont,  George  Blumenthal, 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Hon.  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Sir  .Arthur 
Pearson,  Whitney  Warren  and  |oseph 
Widener. 

Although  the  Fund’s  program  was 
limited  to  work  on  behalf  of  blinded 
military  personnel  of  Allied  armies,  it 
early  caught  the  real  spirit  of  work  for 
the  blind.  For  pity,  it  substitutetl  voca¬ 
tional  training.  Direct  relief  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  thousands  of  cases  but  the  Fund 
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supplemented  it  with  the  provision  of 
training  designed  to  enable  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  become  productive  members  of 
society. 

A  Fund  announcement  in  1917  said: 
“This  fund  aims  at  providing  the  means 
for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  those 
blinded  heroes;  first,  by  training  them 
in  such  handicrafts  as  .  .  .  carpentry, 
mat-making,  telephony,  massage,  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  market-gardening;  sec¬ 
ondly,  by  furnishing  them  wdth  raw 
material  and  marketing  their  goods.  It 
is  useless  to  train  a  blind  man  if,  after 
having  trained  him,  you  turn  him  adrift 
to  fend  for  himself.” 

By  1917,  close  to  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  had  been  collected  in  the  United 
States  through  solicited  and  unsolicited 
subscriptions  and  through  a  series  of 
entertainments  that  circuited  the  At¬ 
lantic  states.  Additional  large  sums  had 
been  raised  abroad,  in  some  cases 
through  art  exhibitions  and  concerts 
to  which  many  of  the  day’s  renowned 
painters  and  performers  lent  their  tal¬ 
ents.  In  all,  the  Fund  totalled  about 
two  million  dollars. 

From  the  very  beginning,  one  of  the 
prime  movers  was  George  L.  Raverat, 
who  had  served  as  Kessler’s  secretary 
before  the  war  and  who  had  recently 
been  invalided  from  the  French  Army. 
Raverat  was  engaged  to  supervise  the 
total  operation,  and  his  performance  of 
that  task  which  remained  uninterrupted 
until  his  retirement  in  December,  1953, 
brought  him  a  host  of  honors.  Decora¬ 
tions  from  European  governments  in¬ 
cluded  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  his 
native  France;  recognition  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  colleagues  include  the  Migel 
Medal,  presented  to  him  by  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler,  and  honorary  life  membership  in 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 

Kessler  channeled  large  sums  of 
money  to  various  schools  and  institu- 
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tions  for  the  blind,  and  additionally, 
turned  his  own  Paris  residence  into  a 
warehouse  for  raw  materials  to  be  used 
in  training  programs. 

Broader  Interests 

By  1919,  Kessler  and  his  aides  had 
become  acutely  aware  of  the  limitations 
placed  upon  an  organization  concerned 
exclusively  with  former  military  person¬ 
nel.  The  need  for  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  civilian  blind  was  critical. 
And  the  need  for  braille  literature 
among  all  classes  was  equally  urgent. 

Therefore,  in  the  same  year  the  Per¬ 
manent  War  Relief  Fund  was  reconsti¬ 
tuted  as  the  American  Braille  Press  for 
War  and  Civilian  Blind  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  New  York  State  on  October  21, 
1919.  Besides  Kessler,  the  first  board  in¬ 
cluded  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  who, 
as  ABP  president,  was  later  to  write  a 
memorable  and  distinguished  chapter 
in  work  for  the  blind. 
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Another  new  name  appeared  in  this 
first  ABP  board  of  directors.  It  was  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  Today  it  is  not  possible 
to  think  of  w'orld-wide  work  for  the 
blind  without  paying  homage  to  the 
indefatigable  Miss  Keller. 

In  addition  to  the  inclusion  of  blind 
civilians  in  the  rehabilitation  program, 
ABP  now  assumed  the  difficult  task  of 
providing  reading  matter,  largely  in 
braille,  to  sightless  persons  throughout 
the  world.  Alonths  of  painstaking  plan¬ 
ning  followed,  and  it  was  not  until  1923 
that  the  American  Braille  Press  began 
to  move  ahead  rapidly.  Sad  to  state, 
George  Kessler  did  not  live  to  see  that 
forward  movement  grow  to  become  one 
of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  lives  of 
blind  people  everywhere.  At  his  pass¬ 
ing,  the  reins  of  the  presidency  had 
been  assumed  in  1921  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer  and  revered  philanthro¬ 
pist,  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  who 
proved  to  be  a  staunch  and  determined 
standardbearer  in  ABP’s  crusade  for 
the  sightless. 

Braille  Printing  Begun 

It  was  on  October  21,  1921,  that 
Cromwell  issued  his  report  on  the  “out 
of  date  methods  of  earlier  printing  es¬ 
tablishments.”  Cromwell  proposed  that 
Paris  become  the  site  of  a  “model  print¬ 
ing  house.”  He  was  not  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  Authorities  in  many  areas  pointed 
out  that  the  blind,  especially  those 
blinded  in  the  war,  were  apathetic  in 
their  attitude  towards  learning  and 
reading  braille.  Cromwell  felt  this  was 
“a  characteristic  postwar  phenomenon. 
It  was  a  condition  that  needed  to  be 
cured.” 

Thus,  over  opposition,  Cromwell  and 
his  colleagues  engaged  a  sixty-four-room 
mansion  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in 
Paris  and  quickly  transformed  it  into 
one  of  the  world’s  most  motlern  braille 
printing  establishments.  Initially,  three 


braille  printing  presses,  thirteen  stere¬ 
otyping  machines  and  ediphones  for 
dictation  were  installed. 

From  February,  1923 — when  the  first 
braille  pages  were  produced — to  March, 
1928,  ABP  produced  a  staggering  24,- 
(KK),ooo  pages  of  braille.  By  the  late 
1920’s  and  early  1930’s  half  the  plant’s 
output  was  going  free  to  3,o<k)  blind 
readers  in  the  United  States.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  channeled  to  the  sightless 
through  distribution  points  in  seventeen 
other  nations.  Books  were  issued  in 
English,  French,  Italian,  Rumanian, 
Polish  and  Serbian,  as  were  a  number 
of  high  calibre  periodicals. 

Parenthetically,  another  well-known 
dignitary  had  been  appointed  to  ABP’s 
board  of  directors  by  this  time.  He  was 
John  Foster  Dulles,  who  served  as  first 
vice-president  until  his  apjjointment  as 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  in  1953. 

Besides  pioneering  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  all  types  of  braille 
literature,  ABP  was  taking  on  other  far- 
reaching  chores.  One  of  these  was  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  a  wide 
variety  of  special  appliances  and  games 
for  the  blind.  Another  was  spearheading 
the  movement  toward  greater  interna¬ 
tional  co-ojjeration  among  workers  for 
the  blind. 

The  .American  Braille  Press  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  1929  International 
(Conference  on  Braille  Music  which  led 
to  the  publication  of  the  w'orld’s  first 
international  manual  of  braille  music 
notation.  Moreover,  the  precedent  es¬ 
tablished  there  has  wide  contemporary 
meaning.  A  further  fruitful  conference 
on  braille  music  was  held  in  Paris  in 
the  summer  of  1954  resulting  in  deci¬ 
sions  for  expansion  and  limited  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  1929  manual.  These  deci¬ 
sions  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  greatly 
increased  availability  of  braille  music 
in  more  standardized  form  to  sightless, 
persons  the  world  over. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  George 
L.  Raverat,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  1929  conference,  made  an  invalu¬ 
able  contribution  twenty-five  years  later 
to  the  work  of  the  1954  meeting.  Others 
who  attended  both  meetings  included 
Louis  W.  Rodcnberg  of  the  Illinois 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  who,  as 
consultant  to  UNESCO,  was  responsible 
for  the  detailed  preparatory  work  that 
preceded  the  1954  conference. 

The  1931  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind,  inspired  and  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Braille  Press 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  finds  its  modern  counterpart  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Weltare  of  the  Blind, 
which  met  in  August,  1954. 

The  American  Braille  Press  continued 
to  produce  and  expand  during  the 
i93<)’s,  its  emphasis  gradually  shifting 
from  distribution  of  braille  materials 
to  the  installation  of  braille  printing 
plants  throughout  the  world.  This  tra¬ 
dition  has  been  perpetuated  and  fur¬ 
ther  expanded  by  its  successor  agency, 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind. 

World  War  II 

Interruption;  Reorganization 

The  operations  of  ABP  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  in  1941  owing  to  the 
German  occupation  of  France.  Much  of 
its  equipment  was  turned  over  to  a 
French  agency  for  the  blind,  where  it 
is  still  in  use. 

As  in  the  days  of  World  War  I,  his¬ 
tory  was  repeating  itself  in  the  1940’s. 
Again  there  was  the  desperate  need  for 
resumption  of  services  to  the  blind 
abroad.  It  was  ABP  that  rose  to  answer 
the  need,  first  initiating  discussions  to 
determine  the  form  and  content  of  its 
continuing  operation. 

These  discussions  held  in  New  York 
in  late  1945  led  to  ABP’s  re-organization 


under  the  new  name  of  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind,  working  in 
close  relationship  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  volun¬ 
tary  co-operation  between  the  two 
Foundations  has  been  singularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  providing  mutual  benefit  to  the 
programs  of  America’s  leading  domestic 
and  international  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Since  1946,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  City,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
served  AFOB  in  a  similar  capacity.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  emergence  of  AFOB  from 
the  American  Braille  Press,  William 
Nelson  Cromwell  served  as  chairman  of 
the  board  until  his  death  in  1948. 

The  two  Foundations  function  under 
a  single  executive  director,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  achieving  maximum  co¬ 
ordination.  However,  they  continue  to 
be  separate  corporations. 

In  its  initial  years  of  operation  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  re-launched  the  traditional  activi¬ 
ties  of  ABP  while  preparing  to  sub¬ 
stantially  broaden  its  w'orld-wide  pro¬ 
gram  to  embrace  all  facets  of  education, 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the 
blind. 

Present  Activities  and  Program 

The  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind’s  current  program  can  roughly 
be  described  as: 

(1)  The  provision  of  special  educa¬ 
tional  equipment  for  schools  for  the 
blind,  vocational  aids  for  workshops 
and  training  centers,  materials  for  li¬ 
brary  services  and  specially  designed 
recreational  and  household  appliances. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  printing 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  braille 
textbooks,  journals,  magazines  and  gen¬ 
eral  literature;  and  assistance  in  the 
world-wide  distribution  of  such  litera¬ 
ture. 
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(3)  Giving  counsel  ami  guidance  to 
governmental  and  private  agencies  for 
the  blind  abroad  concerning  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  their  services 
through  the  introduction  of  up-to-date 
techniques.  Such  counsel  is  given  by  the 
location  abroad  of  technical  aid  mis¬ 
sions  or  consultants,  field  surveys  by 
AFOB  staff  members,  the  provision  of 
professional  guidance  or  inauguration 
of  special  demonstration  projects. 

(4)  The  grant  of  study  fellowships  to 
workers  for  the  blind  in  under-devel¬ 
oped  areas  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  general  or  specific  aspects  of  the 
work  in  more  advancetl  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  C^o-operation  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  its  specialized  agencies  and  other 
international  organizations  in  assisting 
national  governments  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  among  their  blind  citizens. 

Steady  and  Rapid  Growth 

Since  the  early  1950’s,  the  .American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  wide-spread  surveys  conducted 
by  its  personnel,  has  greatly  expanded 
its  aid  programs  particularly  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Far  East.  In  co-opera- 
tion  with  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  it 
helped  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
Mexico  City  a  regional  braille  printing 
center  serving  Spanish  speaking  Central 
America,  and  also  assisted  in  inaugurat¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Chile  the  first 
Latin  American  training  program  for 
prospective  teachers  of  the  blind.  In  the 
Far  East,  it  conducts  extensive  programs 
of  sight  conservation  and  the  treatment 
of  blinding  diseases  on  Formosa.  In 
January,  1955,  it  dispatched  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  the  first  full¬ 
time  mission  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind,  and  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  a  consultant  charged  with  launch¬ 
ing  that  country’s  new  office  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation. 


With  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
a  Paris  office  serving  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  this  Foundation  is  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly,  having  become  an 
important  force  for  greater  international 
co-operation  among  workers  for  the 
blind.  Throughout  the  world  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  encouraging  greater  research 
in  techniques  for  the  manufacture  of 
technical  appliances  for  the  blind  and 
currently  is  planning  the  introduction 
of  a  central  Talking  Book  recording 
service  for  the  sightless  of  Europe,  em¬ 
bodying  the  most  recently  developed 
techniques.  But,  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  and  to  assist  indigenous 
workers  to  operate  their  own  programs, 
AFOB  channels  its  service  to  the  blind 
through  local  agencies,  committees  or 
governmental  departments. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  has  continued  her 
intimate  association  with  AFOB  as  its 
(Counselor  on  International  Relations. 
In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
needs,  problems,  and  capabilities  of  the 
sightless,  she  has  traveled  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  miles,  visiting  more  than  twenty- 
five  nations  on  six  continents.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1955,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
she  undertook  one  of  her  most  ambi¬ 
tious  journeys — a  40,000  mile,  five- 
month  crusade  for  the  blind  in  India, 
Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Burma,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Japan. 

Without  question  one  of  the  most 
significant  social  developments  of  the 
20th  Century  has  been  the  rapid  growth 
of  world-wide  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  Particularly  note¬ 
worthy  has  been  the  fact  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  across  the  globe  where  blind  peo- 
ble  have  through  all  past  centuries 
suffered  traditional  neglect  and  jjerse- 
cution,  services  are  now  available  and 
are  constantly  expanding  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  the  sightless. 
For  four  decades  the  .AFOB  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  have  been  in  the 
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forefront  of  this  inspiring  movement. 
Joined  now  by  important  governmental 
and  non-governmental  forces  in  many 
lands,  the  Foundation  will  continue  to 
labor  for  recognition  of  the  aspirations 
of  every  blind  citizen  of  the  world. 

On  this  40th  anniversary  all  who  have 
the  well-being  of  the  blind  close  to  their 
hearts  extend  grateful  thanks  and  con¬ 
gratulations  for  AFOB’s  past  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  look  forward  confi¬ 
dently  to  even  greater  achievements  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Editor’s  Note;  We  are  pleased  to  add  to 
the  above,  the  personal  reminiscences  of 
George  L.  Raverat.  who,  as  indicated  in  the 
article,  was  identified  with  ABP  from  the 
beginning  and  who  so  signally  prospered  it 
through  many  years.  Mr.  Raverat  says: 

“One  of  my  most  vivid  recollections 
is  that  day,  forty  years  ago,  lying 
wounded  in  the  Military  Hospital,  at 
Dreux,  France,  when  the  jiapers  brought 
the  news  that  the  S.S.  Lusitania  had 
been  torpedoed  by  German  U-boats  in 
mid-ocean.  Such  news  and  the  days  of 
suspense  w’hich  followed  pending  the 
issuance  of  the  lists  of  survivors  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  help  improve  my  poor 
physical  condition.  There  were  1198 
people  lost,  including  124  Americans. 
At  long  last  it  was  known  that  George 
A.  Kessler  was  among  the  survivors, 
though  very  badly  injured.  I  was  his 
private  secretary  before  the  w'ar.  It  w’as 
only  months  later,  when  both  of  us 
were  convalescing  that  w'e  met  again 
and  that  he  told  me  of  his  adventure 
and  fight  for  life  in  the  water,  clinging 
seven  hours  to  an  oar.  He  added  that 
he  had  sworn,  if  he  escajied,  that  he 
would  do  something  worthwhile  and 
permanent  for  the  victims  of  the  war. 
During  his  stay  in  the  hospital  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  had  conferred  with  Sir  .Arthur 
Pearson,  who  had  just  launched  St. 
Dunstan’s  for  the  war  blind  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  had  been  so  much 


impressed  by  Sir  .Arthur’s  enthusiasm 
and  skill  that  it  was  an  on-the-spot  de¬ 
cision:  the  war  blind  of  the  Allies  would  ! 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  his  endeavors. 

“At  the  time,  one  of  Kessler’s  many 
activities  was  that  of  sole  agent  for  [ 
Moet  &  Chandon,  the  well-known  cham-  ' 
pagne  firm  of  Epernay.  He  liked  to  be 
kidded  and  called  the  Champagne  King!  ? 

“That  is  why  and  how  the  AFOB 
first  came  into  being.  The  first  name  of 
the  organization  was:  British,  French,  { 
Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund  for  Sailors  and  Soldiers  of  the  jj 
Allies.  A  shorter  name  was  not  to  be 
considered.  Kessler  meant  business  and  j 
wanted  people  to  understand  why  he  ! 
w'as  trying  to  raise  money  in  the  States,  j 
as  much  money  as  he  could — and  this  || 
he  did,  very  large  sums  indeed,  using  ' 
to  that  effect  his  extraordinary  business  j 
acumen  and  his  talent  for  and  love  of  I 
publicity.  When  the  U.S.A.  entered  the  | 
war,  the  name  “.American’’  was  added  ] 
to  the  first  three.  ! 

“He  was  not  the  least  disturbed  when 
criticisms  of  his  many  money  raising 
schemes  arose  and  called  his  organiza-  J 
tion  the  XYZ  Fund.  In  fact  he  enjoyed 
it — more  publicity.  Until  he  died,  in  ^ 
1920,  he  never  gave  up. 

“I  think  it  is  appropriate  on  this 
fortieth  anniversary  to  render  unto  ! 
Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar.  Kessler 
was  a  human  dynamo  but  a  kind  man, 
who,  having  suffered,  wanted  like  many  > 
others,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

“Then  William  Nelson  Cromwell  be-  f 
came  president.  I'he  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  changed  to  American 
Braille  Press  and  the  purpose  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  civilian  blind. 

“The  influence  of  the  ABP,  now  the 
AFOB,  has  been  paramount  in  work 
for  the  blind  all  over  the  world.  It  held, 
and  still  holds,  a  unique  position. 

“Good  advice,  even  technical,  is  not 
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much  appreciated  these  days,  unless 
backed  by  something  more  tangible  and 
realistic.  I  still  consider  that  the  written 
word — printed,  embossed  or  recorded 
— is  the  essential  instrument  of  all  cul¬ 
ture.  Education  means  progress,  under¬ 
standing  and  desire  to  work  with  proper 
qualified  training.  I  believe  that  it  is 
along  those  lines  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  should 
continue  to  devote  its  activities  since 
blindness  cannot  be  totally  prevented. 

“The  Pioneer’s  work  is  a  hard  task, 
but  it  is  worthwhile. 

George  L.  Raverat” 


Home  Employment  for  the 
Disabled 

HOWARD  A.  RUSK,  M.D. 

Diking  the  last  three  months  the 
physically  handicapped  homebound  of 
Vermont  have  focused  their  attention 
on  a  small  office  at  No.  7  Langdon 
Street,  Montpelier.  From  this  office 
they  are  hopeful  will  come  the  long 
awaited  answer  to  their  greatest  wish — 
employment  for  pay  that  they  can  do 
in  their  own  homes. 

The  answer,  they  hope,  will  come 
from  a  new  project  aided  by  a  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  that  is  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Co- 
s|K)nsored  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Vermont  state  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies,  it  is  designed  to 
assist  both  the  blind  and  sighted  dis¬ 
abled  homel>ound. 

The  need  for  such  a  project  was 
jHiinted  up  forcefully  in  the  recent 
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Study  of  problems  of  homebound, 
physically  handicapped  persons  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation. 

This  study  pointed  out  that  although 
a  limited  number  of  programs  now  pro¬ 
vided  employment  for  the  homebound, 
the  total  number  of  persons  served  is 
but  10,000.  It  said  an  estimated  100,000 
could  become  employed  in  their  homes 
or  in  sheltered  workshops  if  sufficient 
programs  existed. 

Among  groups  now'  operating  indus¬ 
trial  or  handicraft  homebound  pro¬ 
grams  are  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
•Alabama  and  New  Jersey  Divisions  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  several  state 
agencies  for  the  blind,  the  Federation 
of  the  Handicapped  of  New  York  City, 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service, 
and  state  and  local  affiliates  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  and  the  Shut-In  Society. 

Expansion  Raises  Problems 

The  primary  problems  these  and 
other  organizations  face  in  expanding 
these  needed  services  are:  The  inherent 
high  overhead  costs  of  personnel,  trans¬ 
portation  and  administration;  observ¬ 
ance  of  federal  and  state  laws  devel¬ 
oped  to  prevent  exploitation  of  both 
handicapped  and  able-bodied  home 
workers;  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  suitable  industrial 
work  that  can  be  jjerformed  in  the 
home;  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
quality  control  and  finding  sales  outlets 
for  protlucts  manufacturetl  in  the  home. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  responsible  for 
this  new  project  in  Vermont  that  from 
it  may  come  the  answers  to  some  of 
these  problems.  Currently  all  control¬ 
ling  factors  relative  to*  federal  and  state 
laws  have  been  cleared  and  meetings 
are  being  held  with  representatives  of 
labor  and  industry  to  explain  the  ob- 
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jectives  of  the  project  and  demonstrate 
that  it  will  not  interfere  with  or  exploit 
either  labor  or  industry. 

Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  contact 
potential  homebound  workers  and  to 
secure  subcontracts  for  industry  of  work 
that  can  be  performed  in  the  home. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  later  on  con¬ 
tracts  related  directly  to  such  typical 
Vermont  industries  as  the  state’s  twenty- 
four  processors  of  maple  products  and 
thirty  cheese  makers.  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  the  project  director,  reports 
the  most  encouraging  aspect  thus  far  is 
the  interest  and  co-operation  expressed 
by  the  state’s  industries. 

Marketing  Study  Projected 

Paralleling  this  project  the  Alabama 
Society  for  Cripjjled  Children  and 
.\dults  is  preparing  to  embark  on  an¬ 
other  study  aided  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  determine 
more  effective  ways  of  marketing  the 
products  produced  by  homebountl  work¬ 
ers  in  the  program  operated  by  the 
Alabama  Rehabilitation  Service.  More 
than  j{(K)  homebound  workers  are  now 
in  this  program,  and  several  hundred 
other  homebound  persons  are  seeking 
to  enter  it. 

In  most  areas  of  the  nation  where  no 
organized  industrial  or  craft  programs 
for  the  homebound  exist,  the  only  em¬ 
ployment  possibility  open  to  the  home- 
bound  individual  is  the  establishment 
of  a  small,  home  business  enterprise. 
To  assist  |)ersons  exploring  such  |x>ssi- 
bilities,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation  recently  published  an  ex¬ 
panded  new  revision  of  their  “Small 
Business  Enterprises  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped’’  (Rehabilitation  Service 
Series  No.  320,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  45  cents.) 

In  addition  to  useful  general  in¬ 
formation,  this  publication  describes  in 
detail  nearly  one  hundred  possible 


enterprises  explaining  the  nature,  finan¬ 
cial  and  equipment  requirements,  quali¬ 
fication  for  operation,  physical  ac¬ 
tivities  required  and  business  outlook 
for  each.  In  addition,  a  short  case  his¬ 
tory  tells  of  a  severely  handicapjjed 
jx;rson  assisted  by  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  service  in  successfully  es¬ 
tablishing  such  an  enterprise. 

Some  of  the  unusual  ventures  that 
are  suitable  for  a  home  business  range 
from  the  raising  of  parakeets,  mice  and 
guinea  pigs  to  a  home  tortilla  factory. 
■Another  useful  publication  of  this  na¬ 
ture  with  an  excellent  bibliography  is 
“Home  Businesses”  published  by  the 
Small  Business  .Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Cx)mmerce. 

Deemed  Community  Problem 

From  its  survey  of  the  homebound, 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
concludes  that  although  the  federal 
government  can  and  should  give  sup¬ 
port  to  programs  for  the  homebound, 
the  primary  responsibility  for  their  de¬ 
velopment  must  come  from  each  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  in  this  role  that  various  local 
organizations  and  affiliates  of  such  na¬ 
tional  agencies  as  the  Goodwill  Indus¬ 
tries  of  America,  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  the 
Shut-In  Society,  and  the  United  Cere¬ 
bral  Palsy  Associations  can  make  a  real 
contribution. 

As  more  and  more  services  initiated 
by  voluntary  agencies  on  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  basis  are  taken  over  by  public 
agencies,  voluntary  groups  might  well 
consider  focusing  greater  attention  on 
the  development  of  programs  for  the 
homebound.  There  is  certainly  no  area 
of  rehabilitation  and  services  to  the 
handicapped  in  which  the  need  is 
greater  or  which  voluntary  groups  are 
better  equipped  by  their  very  nature  to 
develop  and  administer. 
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Teachers  of  Blind  Children 
Seek  Professional  Improvement 

Increased  Numbers  Attend 
JNany  Summer  Schools 


The  summer  c:ourses  lor  teachers  of 
blind  children  in  1955  seem  to  have 
reached  a  new  high.  All  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  previously  offering 
courses  continued  to  do  so,  and  there 
were  other  institutions  which  developed 
new  summer  programs  for  the  first 
time.  According  to  reports,  the  courses 
were  all  very  well  attended.  There  were 
some  innovations  in  existing  course 
content  as  well  as  additions  of  new 
courses  in  certain  catalogs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  institutions  offered  at  least  two  or 
three  courses  in  the  education  of  blind 
children:  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  MacMurray  College,  Michigan 
State  College,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Syracuse  University  and  Virginia 
State  School. 

In  addition  to  this  list  of  colleges 
offering  a  sequence  of  courses,  there 
were  numerous  other  institutions  which 
offered  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  as 
well  as  the  broader  area  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  There  were  also  medical 
schools’  nursery  school  preparation 
courses,  schools  of  nursing,  and  schools 
of  social  work  which  had  some  lectures 
dealing  with  blind  children,  on  their 
programs. 

Informal  reports  concerning  various 
programs  are  most  encouraging  both  in 
the  ty|x:  of  courses  offered  and  in  the 
number  of  teachers  enrolled.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  as  a  “first”  was  the  work¬ 


shop  for  teachers  of  music  conducted 
at  San  Francisco  State  College.  This 
college  conducted  the  usual  number  of 
other  courses  in  this  area.  There  were 
more  colleges  offering  demonstration 
programs  with  opportunities  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  observe  blind  children  function¬ 
ing  in  a  school  program  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  competent  and  qualified 
teacher.  Catholic  University  has  a  very 
excellent  enrollment  with  more  than 
twenty-five  sisters  enrolled  in  the  course 
in  braille  as  well  as  in  other  methods 
courses. 

Michigan  State  College,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  offered  its  first  group  of  summer 
courses.  It  has  for  some  time  offered  at 
least  two  courses  during  the  regular 
school  term. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  awarded  more  than  thirty  schol¬ 
arships  of  $i5o.(K>  each  to  students 
enrolled  in  most  of  the  programs.  It 
was  able  to  loan  certain  of  its  con¬ 
sultants  as  lecturers  to  various  pro¬ 
grams,  and  literature  and  exhibit  ma¬ 
terial  were  sent  on  request  to  certain 
institutions  having  departments  in  spe¬ 
cial  education. 

.According  to  its  regional  planning, 
the  Foundation  co-ojx*rated  with  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  in  making  available 
staff  and  financial  assistance  for  a  six- 
weeks  summer  session  for  teachers  of 
blind  children  and  a  three-weeks  inten¬ 
sive  workshop  for  preschool  workers 
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Student-teacher  clast  in  the  Teaching  of  Braille.  Mitt  Jennette  Marit,  instructor 


with  blind  children.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Foundation  and  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  East  have  co-operated  in 
regional  courses  with  joint  professional 
planning  and  financial  support.  It  will 
he  recalled  that  during  the  past  five 
years  the  Foundation  has  conducted  a 
sequence  of  courses  at  San  Francisco 
State  College;  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  the 
University  of  Cincinnati;  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin.  There  are 
other  requests  for  future  courses  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
requests  for  continuing  evaluation  serv¬ 
ice.  These  will  be  considered  mainly 
according  to  their  potentialities  in 
terms  of  regional  planning  and  in  line 
with  the  Foundation’s  financial  and 
jjrofessional  ability  to  help  staff  such 
courses.  Until  such  time  as  gfKxl  re¬ 
gional  facilities  are  available  to  the 
teachers  of  blind  children  in  all  j>arts 
of  the  United  States,  these  summer  pro¬ 
grams  are  planned  in  ortler  to  bring  the 


teacher  preparation  facilities  as  close  to 
as  many  schools  as  jX)ssible.  Thus  the 
courses  are  moved  in  order  to  help 
teacher  preparation  institutions  and 
school  administrators  in  all  types  of 
programs  function  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 

Plans  are  under  way  at  the  present 
time  to  conduct  courses  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  during  the  summer  of 
1956.  More  details  concerning  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  program,  schedule,  and  staff 
will  be  available  in  future  issues  of  the 
New  Outlook.  According  to  previous 
practice,  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
gather  information  concerning  other 
teacher  preparation  courses  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind. 

Syracuse  Courses,  1955 

The  courses  at  Syracuse  University 
w'ere  well  attended,  having  thirty-eight 
students  enrolled  in  the  workshop  for 
teachers  of  blind  chiklren  and  seven- 
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teen  preschool  workers  in  the  intensive 
three-weeks  workshop.  The  course  in 
the  teaching  of  braille  had  such  a 
heavy  enrollment  that  it  had  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections  and  additional 
equipment  had  to  be  secured  from 
schools  in  the  nearby  area.  Special 
thanks  are  offered  to  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia 
and  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Hartford,  for  the  loan  of  some 
very  valuable  and  useful  braille  writers. 

The  students  in  Educational  Impli¬ 
cations  of  Visual  Impairments  came 
from  both  courses  for  teachers  of  blind 
children  and  the  program  in  the  area  of 
the  education  of  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren.  Naturally,  this  course  had  the 
largest  enrollment.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  primarily  a  lecture  course  with 
clinical  observation,  it  could  accommo¬ 
date  this  enrollment  without  too  many 
extra  problems  in  meeting  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  more  than  sixty  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  all  of  the  courses  combined 
represented  a  varied  and  cosmoj)olitan 
group.  The  students  came  from  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind,  resource 
rooms  in  rc“gular  public  schools,  private 
and  parochial  schools,  itinerant  teach¬ 
ing  programs  functioning  from  agencies 
and  regular  public  schools,  and  social 
workers  and  nursery  school  teachers 
from  varied  public  and  private  agen- 
cies.There  were  many  people  enrolled 
in  these  courses  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  begin  their  service  to  blind 
children  in  September  of  1955,  and 
there  were  some  who  will  return  to 
their  positions  in  general  education 
during  the  current  year  but  are  antici¬ 
pating  a  position  in  this  area  in  the 
1956  school  year.  Some  of  the  students 
are  already  planning  to  return  for  an¬ 
other  summer  session  either  at  Syracuse 
University  or  at  some  other  institution 
during  the  summer  of  1956. 


Students  Evaluate  Courses 

There  were  many  points  of  special 
interest  expressed  by  the  students  at 
Syracuse  in  their  unsigned  evaluations, 
but  because  other  people  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  program  it 
seems  w'ise  to  suggest  a  few  experiences 
which  did  require  extra  time  and  co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  people  who  deserve 
special  mention. 

a.  It  was  possible  to  set  up  a  resource 
room  in  the  regidar  demonstration 
school  w'here  each  blind  child  w'as  en¬ 
rolled  in  his  regular  classroom,  and 
where  Miss  Jeanne  Kenmore,  resource 
teacher  of  blind  children  in  the  Stock- 
ton  (California)  Public  Schools,  acted 
as  resource  teacher  and  as  special  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  workshop  courses.  Her 
work  in  relation  to  the  general  teachers 
and  the  administrators  of  the  school 
presented  an  excellent  example  for  the 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  summer  session, 
and  her  individual  conferences  relative 
to  equipment  and  approaches  in  work¬ 
ing  with  children  as  well  as  her  lectures 
in  the  workshop  received  high  praise 
from  the  students. 

b.  Miss  Jennette  Maris,  a  teacher  of 
blind  children  in  the  Ann  J.  Kellogg 
.School,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  con¬ 
ducted  the  braille  course  which  was 
much  larger  in  enrollment  than  might 
have  Ijeen  desired,  and  acted  as  coun¬ 
selor  for  various  students  enrolled  in 
the  workshop.  The  fact  that  Miss  Maris 
is  herself  a  blind  person  and  can  talk 
objectively  about  some  of  the  problems 
accompanying  blindness  made  her  con¬ 
tribution  most  valuable  to  many  of  the 
people  entering  this  field  for  the  first 
time. 

c.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  blind 
children  lived  in  a  dormitory  on  the 
campus  presented  op|K)rtunities  for 
new  teachers  to  have  social  contact  and 
to  plan  recreational  activities  with 
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them.  They  were  so  pleased  at  this  ex¬ 
perience,  and  they  pointed  out  fre¬ 
quently  that  this  made  them  much 
more  comfortable  in  facing  their  new 
resjx>nsibilities  in  the  fall. 

d.  The  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  was  most  co-operative  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  an  overnight  trip  to  the  State 
School.  Syracuse  University  provided  a 
bus  and  the  students  felt  that  the  op- 
]>ortunity  to  see  the  equipment  and  the 
jjhysical  plant  was  most  helpful  to 
them.  Their  opportunity  to  talk  in¬ 
formally  with  Mr.  Edward  Brayer,  the 
principal,  as  he  showed  them  around 
the  school,  and  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer  deliver  a  very  co¬ 
herent  and  valuable  lecture  was  a  great 
inspiration  to  the  students.  Regardless 
of  where  these  teachers  function,  they 
felt  that  their  relationship  with  all 
tvjxs  of  schools  could  be  constructive 
if  they  could  experience  good  co-opera¬ 
tive  relationships,  and  if  they  could 
visit  the  sthtwls  in  their  own  areas 
whether  or  not  they  happen  to  be  teach¬ 
ing  in  one  ty|}e  of  program  or  the  other. 

e.  I'he  students  in  the  three-weeks’ 
intensive  preschool  workshop  were  able 
to  work  a  shorter  jjericKl  of  time,  but 
more  intensively  according  to  a  work¬ 
shop  pattern.  Their  group  was  small 
enough  to  |)ermit  more  op|X)rtunities 
to  observe  growth  in  various  individ¬ 
uals  as  well  as  to  resolve  more  |X)ssible 
(onllitts.  They  enjoyed  excellent  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  area  of  psythology,  social 
case  work,  education,  and  numerous  ex- 
periemes  in  observing  work  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  of  the  hospital.  Eheir  op¬ 
portunities  to  come  in  contact  with 
o|>hthalmologists,  pediatricians,  and 
psychiatrists  were  most  helpful. 

I.  'I’here  were  varied  lectures,  but 
perhaps  those  mentioned  most  Ire- 
cpcently  in  the  evaluations,  aside  from 
the  various  physicians,  were  those  pre- 
sentccl  by  Dr.  |ane  Hallenbeck,  psychia¬ 


trist;  Dr.  Virginia  Axline,  Department 
of  Educational  Psychology,  New  York 
University;  Mr.  Russell  C.  Williams, 
Chief,  Central  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Section,  Veterans  Administration  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hines,  Illinois;  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Hutchinson,  Seeing  Eye;  Miss  Dorothy 
Misbach,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  (now  on  the  staff  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind),  and 
various  lecturers  from  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  staff  (at  Syracuse  University)  the 
medical  and  nursing  staffs,  and  s[>ecial 
education  personnel  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dr.  William  M.  Cruickshank,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Education  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  Director,  University  Division 
of  Summer  Sessions,  Schcx>l  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse  University,  did  every¬ 
thing  within  his  jX)wer  to  make  avail¬ 
able  facilities  of  the  University  and,  as 
a  result  of  the  interest  reflected  from 
this  summer  attendance,  he  has  been 
able  to  suggest  that  courses  in  this  area 
can  be  offered  again  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1956.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
a  university  which  can  study  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  offering  sufficient  and  ade¬ 
quate  courses,  and  then  proceed  to  plan 
actordingly. 

As  we  observe  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  teacher  preparation  centers 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  the 
teadiers  continue  to  return  for  more 
preparation,  surely  blind  children  are 
going  to  ex|)erience  the  good  results  of 
these  efforts. 

Purpose  Twofold 

In  the  face  of  the  critical  teacher 
shortage,  these  summer  courses  are  of- 
feretl  with  a  two-fold  interest.  First  is 
the  effort  to  bring  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  to  as  many  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  as  possible,  and  in  so  doing,  help 
the  general  education  staffs  recognize 
the  potentialities  of  stub  tourses  once 
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Lecture  room.  Dr.  Virginia  Axiine,  guest  lecturer 

they  have  had  the  experience  of  this  changing  the  emphasis  on  certain  con- 
type  of  program.  The  second  goal  is  tent,  selecting  new  raw  material  and 
the  improvement  of  the  courses  for  evaluating  equipment,  anti  engaging 
teachers  of  blind  children.  Revisions  in  various  types  of  personnel  both  in  the 
the  courses  during  the  past  five  years  area  of  education  of  blind  children  and 
have  come  about  in  many  ways.  Discus-  i«i  imjxrrtant  relatetl  areas, 
sions  with  various  staff  members  on  the  If  we  are  able,  through  the  protess  of 
different  campuses  where  courses  have  continuetl  study  in  the  area  of  teacher 
been  offered  have  been  valuable.  Op-  preparation  relatetl  to  teachers  of  the 
portunities  to  talk  with  administrators  blintl,  to  refine  and  improve  our 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  yieltletl  courses,  we  will  tlo  this  in  conference 
gootl  suggestions  concerning  tpialifietl  with  all  other  people  contlucting  simi- 
teachers  of  blintl  t  biltlren.  lar  courses.  VVe  will  lie  able  to  |HK>f  our 

rhe  teachers  anti  workers  in  the  vari-  resources  in  a  way  that  can't  help  but 
oils  classrooms  anti  agenties  are  most  tontribute  improvements  in  the  prepa- 
helpful,  as  they  are  able  to  tfiscu.ss  their  ration  of  teachers  of  blintl  children.  \Ve 
neetfs  for  better  courses.  They  are  the  shoultl  l)e  able  to  insure  higher  quali- 
best  judges  of  the  effet  tiveness  of  their  ties  in  the  leathers  of  the  future.  Clou- 
preparation  once  they  are  back  on  the  sultants  in  a  national  organization  such 
jol).  as  the  .Kmerican  Fouiulation  for  the 

Finally,  the  stutleiU-teachers  enrolletl  lUiiul  are  all  Km)  often  tleprived  of  the 
in  the  courses  are  mgetl  to  share  their  thrill  anti  the  pitKluctive  experience 
feelings,  both  gotnl  anti  batl,  relative  to  widt  h  comes  from  tlirect  service  with 
the  tonteiil,  anti  they  are  retpiireil  to  blintl  tbiltlren.  Perhaps  their  ndssion 
hand  in  an  unsignetf  evaluation  which  is  to  work  closely  with  teachers,  atlmin- 
would  suggest  possible  thanges.  .So,  we  isiralors,  anti  etlucators  in  institutions 
are  tonstantly  refining  our  protetlures,  of  higher  learning.  Fheir  real  contri- 
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bution  to  blind  children  can  become 
stronger  as  they  are  able  to  support  re¬ 
search,  to  co-ordinate  efforts  in  teacher 
preparation,  to  help  in  the  all-impor¬ 


tant  setting  of  standards  in  all  profes¬ 
sional  services  to  blind  children. — 
Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Consultant  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  AFB. 


AA  WB  Long  Range  Planning  Committee 


Report  to  the  1955  Convention 


Aftkr  his  election  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  the  Washington  conven¬ 
tion  in  1953,  Captain  Robinson  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sjjecial  committee  known  as 
the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee 
of  the  AAWB.  Two  persons  were  ap- 
jiointed  to  this  committee — Dr.  Francis 
Cummings  and  Kathern  Gruber,  the 
latter  being  requested  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man.  Prior  to  the  Houston  convention 
in  1954,  this  committee  of  two  members 
held  one  informal  meeting  (May  12, 
1954),  which  was  attended  also  by  Mr. 
-Allred  Allen,  Secretary-General  of  the 
-A.AWB.  The  meeting  was  purely  ex¬ 
ploratory  in  nature  and  the  results  were 
reported  informally  to  President  Robin¬ 
son  who,  in  his  presidential  address  at 
the  Houston  convention,  announced  the 
committee  to  the  membership  with  the 
following  statements: 

“  I  he  second  new  committee  is  on  ‘Long 
Range  Planning.’  We  are  living  in  a  fast 
moving  and  changing  society.  -At  no  time 
in  our  history  have  such  important  develop¬ 
ments  occurred  in  respect  to  social  and 
economic  security  than  at  the  present  time. 
If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  these  fast  mov¬ 
ing  changes  it  would  seem  essential  that 


Reprinted  from  Proceedings  of  the  A-AWR, 


our  organization  be  geared  in  such  a  way 
as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  ciianging  needs  of 
our  times.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
this  committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  these 
changing  needs  and  to  predetermine  wher¬ 
ever  possible  the  plan  of  organization  which 
may  best  ht  the  situation.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  committee  may  not  only  develop  a 
blueprint  on  organization  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment,  but  may  also  work  out  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  our  appmach  to  the  problems  of 
the  blind  which  will  bring  ultimate  benefits 
to  the  highest  possible  peak.  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  merely  advocate  new  measures. 
Obstacles  to  jirogress  also  include  some  ill 
devised  or  outmoded  fonns  of  assistance. 
I'hey  perhaps  represent  the  best  we  could 
get  at  the  time,  but  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  something  better.  .And  so,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  keen  anticijiation  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  committee.” 

This  public  launching  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  at  Houston  marked  the  real  begin¬ 
nings  of  activity.  Two  consultants  were 
added  to  the  committee — Ciol.  E.  A. 
Baker  and  Col.  I..  L.  Watts.  It  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  work  of 
this  committee  coidd  be  achieved  only 
if  it  cotild  be  augmented  in  size  and  in 
ideas  through  the  representation  of 
other  AAWB  memliers. 

Inasmuch  as  President  Robinson,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman,  had  asked  that 
the  committee  add  to  its  number  at 
its  own  discretion,  the  committee  pro- 
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ceetled  to  do  this  ^deliberately  and  care¬ 
fully  through  the  appointment  of  five 
sub-committees,  each  of  which  was  asked 
to  explore  a  specific  area  of  planning 
and  to  make  recommendations.  In 
choosing  personnel  to  serve  on  these 
sub-committees,  care  was  exercised  in 
order  that  geogfiaphic  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  might  be 
represented  and  also  that  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  quasi-public,  and  lay  groups  might 
be  represented.  As  a  result  of  this  pre¬ 
meditated  design,  the  total  membership 
of  the  augmented  committee  numbers 
nineteen  with  the  following  distribu¬ 
tions: 


Geographical 

Area 

Canada  3 
East  7 
Mid-west  4 
South  2 
West  3 


Agency 

Lay  t  National  7 

Private  7  l.ocal  1 2 

Public  8 

Quasi- 
Public  3 


The  five  specific  areas  of  exploration 
assigned  to  the  sub-committees  were  all 
concerned  with  organizational  structure 
and  are  as  follows: 


Sub-committee  on  Board  of  Directors: 
H.  A.  Wood,  Chaimian;  J.  R.  .4tkinson: 
Michael  Supa. 

Sub-committee  on  Interest  Groups:  Rev. 
T.  ).  Carroll,  Chairman;  Miss  Kathryn 
Barkhausen;  Miss  Louise  Cowan. 

Sub-committee  on  Membership:  M, 
Roberta  Townsend,  Chairman;  Mrs.  l.ee 
Johnston;  Irsin  .Schloss. 

Sub-committee  on  Nominations  and 
Election  Procedures:  Robert  Beath,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt;  C;.  Stanley  Pot¬ 
ter. 

Sub-committee  on  Regional  Planning: 
P.  J.  Salmon,  Chairman;  Raymond  Dick¬ 
inson;  Roy  Kumpe. 

.\11  committee  members  were  sup¬ 
plied  w'ith  copies  of  the  C^onstitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  .American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  with 
a  suggested  list  of  points  which  might 
be  explored  for  possible  recommenda¬ 


tion  concerning  planning  for  the  future. 
Each  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  used 
his  own  initiative  and  discretion  in 
directing  the  work  of  his  committee. 

On  March  3,  1955,  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  met  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  an 
all-day  session  to  hear  the  reports  and 
recommendations  delivered  in  person 
by  the  sub-committee  chairmen  and  to 
develop  a  consensus  or  convergent  trend 
concerning  the  recommendations  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
membership  of  the  AAWB  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  in  Quebec.  Present  at  this  meeting 
on  March  3  were  the  following;  Alfred 
.Allen,  (ex-officio).  Col.  E.  A.  Baker, 
Robert  W.  Beath,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Car- 
roll,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Kathern 
F.  Gruber  (chairman),  Capt.  M.  C.  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  M.  Roberta  Townsend.  Ab¬ 
sent  were  the  following:  P.  J.  Salmon, 
Col.  L.  L.  Watts,  and  H.  .A.  Wood. 

At  the  close  of  the  day’s  deliberations, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee  would 
confer  with  Consultant  Col.  Watts  if 
possible  (this  was  effected  on  May  5), 
and  then  draft  the  final  report  for  pres¬ 
entation  at  the  Quebec  meeting. 

The  report  which  follows  is  a  provi¬ 
sional  one  submitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  AAWB  for  its  consideration 
presently  and  throughout  the  year,  and 
|)ossibly  leading  to  more  definitive  and 
conclusive  action  at  the  1956  convention 
of  the  .A.AWB  in  Los  Angeles. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee 

I.  Membership  and  Interest  Groups 

Inasmuch  as  individual  membership 
in  the  .A.AWB  and  subsequent  cla.ssifica- 
tion  in  one  of  the  interest  groups  seemed 
to  be  closely  related,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  March  3  meeting  that 
the  suggestions  of  these  two  sub-com¬ 
mittees  be  incorporated  in  the  same 
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tramework  of  recommendations  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  That  two  major  classifications  of 
membership  be  created  and  henceforth 
known  as  “active”  memberships  and  “as¬ 
sociate”  memberships. 

2.  That  “active”  members  include  em¬ 
ployed  personnel  rendering  services  to 
blind  individuals,  and,  for  purposes  of 
voting  for  Board  of  Directors,  be  divided 
into  three  groups — administrators,  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel,  and  technicians  or 
specialists. 

3.  That  “associate”  members  include 
all  those  interested  in  services  for  blind 
individuals  but  not  actually  employed  in 
rendering  these  services,  such  as  board 
members,  volunteer  workers,  etc. 

4.  That  “active”  members  pay  S5.00 
annual  dues  and  l)e  entitled  to  vote;  that 
“associate”  members  pay  S2.50  annual 
dues  and  not  be  entitlecl  to  vote  nor  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  A.AVVB  Proceedings 
unless  an  additional  $2.50  were  paid  for 
the  latter. 

5.  That  the  preceding  recommenda¬ 
tions  not  l)e  retroactive  nor  mandatory 
with  respect  to  -AAWB  members  in  good 
standing  at  the  time  of  implementation 
of  the  recommendations:  that  such  mem¬ 
bers  be  permitted  to  request  classification 
in  either  group  and  adhere  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  restrictions  covering  the  chosen 
membership  classification. 

6.  That  classification  of  individuals 
seeking  membership  in  the  .A.AWB  after 
implementation  of  the  recommendations 
be  determined  by  the  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee  in  accordance  with  definite  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  adopted  by  the  A.AWB. 

7.  That  the  present  status  of  “honor¬ 
ary”  and  “life”  memlierships  be  main¬ 
tained. 

8.  That  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
membership  recommendations,  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.AWB  be  as  follows:  administrators,  2: 
professional  personnel,  2:  technicians  or 
specialists,  2:  associate  members,  i;  with 
elections  to  the  Board  so  held  that  stag- 
geretl  Ixtartl  membership  may  always  be 
assured. 

9.  That  six  interest  groups  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  given  official  status  as  follows: 

(1)  Dynamics  (case  workers,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  reorganization  personnel,  coun¬ 
selors  of  parents,  etc.) 


(2)  Vocational  Services  (vocational 
counselors,  placement  personnel,  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  specialists,  vending 
stand  specialists,  production  shop  staffs, 
etc.) 

(3)  Educational  Services  (Adults) — 
(home  teachers,  mobility  restoration 
specialists,  skill  teachers,  etc.) 

(4)  Educational  Services  (Youth) — 
(teachers  of  blind  children,  administra¬ 
tors  of  educational  programs,  etc.) 

(5)  Literature  for  Blind  Persons  (li¬ 
brary  staffs,  lx)tli  braille  and  Ealking 
Book;  braille  transcribers,  recording 
personnel,  publishers  of  any  process, 
etc.) 

(fi)  Supportive  and  Recreational — 
(stalls  of  custodial  homes,  custodial 
shops,  recreation  tenters,  etc. 

10.  That  .A.AWB  members — active  and 
associate — be  permitted  to  participate  in 
any  of  the  sessions  of  any  of  the  six  in¬ 
terest  groupings  and  indicate  tliis  partici¬ 
pation  so  far  as  possible  at  registration 
time. 

11.  That  an  over-all  Program  Camimit- 
tee  be  appointed  to  suggest  the  content 
of  the  programs  of  not  only  the  general 
sessions  but  also  of  the  six  interest  groups, 
anti  that  such  over-all  Program  Camimit- 
tee  be  assisted  by  appropriate  sub-com¬ 
mittees  to  carry  out  the  specific  details. 

12.  riiat  very  special  groupings  with¬ 
out  official  status  l)e  permitted  to  convene, 
through  arrangement  with  the  Secretarv- 
General,  at  such  times  as  will  not  conflict 
witli  arranged  meetings  of  the  status  in¬ 
terest  gntups;  that  such  special  groupings 
may  be  found  among  the  following: 

(1)  Administrative  Group  \  (heads 
of  agencies  with  more  than  X  numl)er 
of  employees). 

(2)  Administrative  Group  B  (heads 
of  agencies  with  less  than  X  number 
of  employees). 

(3)  Workers  in  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 

(4)  Workers  with  tlie  Multiply 
Handicapped,  etc. 

II.  Nominations  and  Elections 

I.  That  a  five-member  Nominating 
Committee  be  constituted  as  follows: 

(1)  One  member  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  its  own  mem¬ 
bership,  but  not  an  o^rer  although  the 
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officers  should  be  }»iven  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  tlie  selection. 

{2)  One  meinlier  elected  from  and 
by  the  past  presidents  in  attendance 
and  in  gtx>d  standing  at  the  time  of 
the  selection. 

(3)  Three  members  from  the  interest 
groujjs,  such  members  to  be  selectetl 
by  the  Directors  representing  the  in¬ 
terest  groups  either  from  among  them¬ 
selves  and/or  from  among  the  general 
memljership. 

2.  riiat  the  Nominating  Committee 
elect  its  own  chairman. 

3.  riiat  such  a  Nominating  Committee 
l)e  constituted  a  year  in  advance  of  elec¬ 
tion  year. 

•j.  riiat  the  slate  of  candidates  be 
posted  or  announced  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  least  forty-eight  hours  prior  to 
elections,  and  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  sending  the  slate  of 
candidates  by  mail  with  the  convention 
notices. 

3.  That  all  nominees  give  their  per¬ 
sonal  consent  before  their  names  are 
posted  on  the  slate  and  that  all  such 
nominees  be  active  .\AWB  members  in 
g<H>d  standing. 

<).  That  nominations  from  the  floor 
continue  to  be  valid,  but  that  such  nomi¬ 
nations  conform  with  (5)  alxive. 

HI.  Hoard  of  Directors 
Recommenclations  concerning  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  received  after 
the  March  3  meeting  and  are  submitted 
here  as  follows  xvithont  benefit  of  the 
intensive  study  and  recommendations 
by  the  assembled  committee: 

1.  riiat,  as  a  princi|)le,  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  be  limited  to  one 
jierson  from  one  agency  at  a  time. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  not  large  enough  to  provide  for  repre¬ 
sentation  of  various  geographic  areas  and 
major  disciplines,  it  is  recommended: 

(a)  That  an  Advisors-  Board  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AAWB, 

(b)  T  hat  the  number  of  members  on 
the  Advisory  Board  be  equal  to  or 
larger  than  that  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

(c)  I'hat  such  membership  provide  a 
balanced  representation  of  disciplines 


and  be  representative  of  the  geographic 
areas  encompassed  by  the  membership, 

(d)  That  the  function  of  this  .Advisory 
Board  be,  as  the  term  implies,  to  make 
available  to  the  Board  of  Directors  the 
special  knowledge  and  skills  of  its  care- 
fully-selected  members. 

3.  That  an  Advisory  Board  alternative 
to  that  suggested  by  a,  b,  c,  and  d  above 
might  be  composed  of  past  presidents  of 
the  AAWB. 

.4.  That  the  same  objectives  desired  in 
the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Board  might 
be  achieved  through  adding  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  a  certain  number  of  Di- 
rectors-at-Large  representing  geographic 
areas. 

IV.  Regional  Planning 

Inasmuch  as  regional  meetings  of  the 
AAWB  might  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  attend  than  do  attend  a  single 
national  meeting;  and  inasmuch  as  re¬ 
gional  meetings  might  be  the  proving 
ground  for  qualified  |x.*rsons  who  may 
not  yet  have  achieved  national  recog¬ 
nition;  and  inasmuch  as  the  AAWB 
needs  all  the  genuine  and  important 
contributions  that  might  result  from 
directed  regional  activity,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended; 

1.  That  the  .A.AWB  once  again  con¬ 
sider  the  idea  of  holding  biennial  conven¬ 
tions  with  regional  conferences  on  al¬ 
ternate  years  and  with  the  national 
convention  rotating  from  region  to  re- 
gion. 

2.  That  any  regional  plan  developetl 
for  this  purpose  include  regions  of  Can¬ 
ada  with  appropriate  regions  of  the 
United  .States  and  not  as  a  single,  separate 
unit. 

3.  That  if  the  memljership  in  confer¬ 
ence  in  Quebec  manifests  sufficient  posi¬ 
tive  interest  in  regional  planning,  the 
administration  of  the  .A.AWB  so  note  and 
subsequently  prepare  a  definite  and  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  of  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion  and  rotation  to  present  to  the  Los 
.Angeles  convention  in  1956. 

*  *  *  ' 

The  foregoing  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  specific  organizational  structure 
of  the  AAWB  represent  only  a  part  of 
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the  work  of  the  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee.  Study  has  been  initiated 
with  respect  to  the  following  items: 

1.  The  advisability  of  a  third  member¬ 
ship  classification — that  of  “agency  mem¬ 
berships.” 

2.  The  development  of  specific  stand¬ 
ards  for  admission  to  individual  member¬ 
ship  in  the  AAWB  other  than  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  or  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  approval  by  two 
members  in  good  standing  and  payment 
of  dues. 

3.  Specific  clarification  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  quorum  in  the  AAWB. 

4.  “In-service-training”  institutes  dur¬ 
ing  conventions  for  those  actively  engaged 
in  sendees  to  blind  persons  but  who  have 
no  formal  preparation  for  it. 

5.  Exploration  of  plans  of  “idea  scout¬ 
ing”  to  bring  to  national  conventions  re¬ 
ports  of  experimental  work,  diverse  points 
of  view,  and  sharing  of  advances  in  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  long-range  planning 
regarding  organizational  structure. 
President  Robinson  charged  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  various  philosophies 
of  approach  to  problems  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  to  explore  the  potential  of  the 
.AAWB  as  a  dynamic  forum  in  which  to 
study  and  discuss  these  basic  social  w’el- 
fare  problems  and  issues  as  they  affect 
blind  persons.  .A  concrete  evidence  of 
implementing  this  charge  was  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Program  Committee 
tci  structure  two  general  sessions  of  this 


Quebec  Conference  around  a  somewhat 
controversial  but  very  important  issue 
and  to  involve  the  membership  in  active 
participation  in  these  sessions.  Further 
implementation  of  this  charge  in  the 
area  of  “intangibles”  will  rest  some¬ 
what  upon  the  action  of  this  bcxly  with 
respect  to  its  disposition  of  membership 
recommendations. 

It  has  been  stated  by  social  welfare 
authorities  that  unrestricted  member¬ 
ship  organizations,  of  necessity,  empha¬ 
size  general  subject  matter,  leaving  more 
specialized  and  technical  subject  matter 
to  the  more  restricted  membership  or¬ 
ganizations.  Long-range  planners  for 
any  organization  must  take  into  account 
as  a  basic  factor  the  specific  character 
of  the  organization  as  expressed  by  the 
will  of  its  membership. 

This,  then,  leads  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  to  state  to  the  in¬ 
coming  president  and  board  of  directors 
that  the  work  of  this  committee  has 
really  just  begun  and  to  recommend,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings, 
that  “continuity  of  committee  status 
may  prevent  the  burial  of  excellent 
findings  and  would  |}ermit  their  possi¬ 
ble  implementation.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Knthern  F.  Gruber,  Chairman 

Fong  Range  Planning  Committee 


REQUEST  FROM  SHOTWELL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Committee  is  now  ready  to  receive  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  1956.  Any  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  eligible  to  submit  a  name 
for  consideration  by  the  committee.  Both  members  and  non-members  are 
eligible  for  the  Award,  provided  they  have  made  some  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

In  presenting  your  candidate  for  consideration,  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  nominee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Awards  Committee.  The  deadline  of 
December  31,  1955  has  been  established  to  receive  such  nominations.  All 
names  of  candidates  may  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephens  Street,  Boston 
15,  Mass.,  or  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  AAWB,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


A  Garden  of  Fragrame  —  Who  Needs  It? 


COMROVKRSY  IS  COMMONPLACK  in  dis- 
cussions  about  the  needs  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  So  long  as  dispute  does  no  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct  harm,  it  can  even 
be  exhilarating.  It  can  add  zest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  life  and  real  flavoring  to  per¬ 
sonal  relationships.  We  admit  a  degree 
of  normal  desire  to  enter  the  fray  in  al¬ 
most  everything  that  has  come  along — 
that  is,  until  now.  The  subject  of  frag¬ 
rance  gardens  for  the  blind  was  forced 
back  into  the  spotlight  in  recent  weeks, 
and  we  wish  we  could  close  our  eyes 
and  ears  and  make  it  go  away.  Since  it 
is  so  definitely  among  us,  however,  we 
cannot  ignore  it. 

Normally,  when  an  issue  presents  it¬ 
self  for  debate,  most  of  us  can  find  a 
conviction  with  which  we  are  content,  a 
solid  stand  built  on  our  own  bias,  and 
slug  away  at  the  itlea  and  its  pro- 
jx)nents  with  no  apology  in  the  least. 
(Controversy  in  that  atmosphere  can 
even  be  enjoyable.  Hut  this  writer  can 
find  no  comforting  personal  perch  on 
which  to  sit  when  it  comes  to  this  idea 
of  a  special  garden  for  the  blind.  He 
knows  many  who  think  a  s|jecial  garden 
can  l)e  a  good  thing;  he  knows  many 
others  who  do  not.  'T'hese  folks  are 
ecjiially  sincere,  more  or  less  etpially  ex- 
|)erien(ed,  and  certainly  etpially  fierce 
in  their  views. 

Let  us  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
we  are  not  unbiased.  We  consiiler  the 
psyt  holfigital  impact  t)f  siu  h  gardens  in 
public  parks  to  be  one  with  plenty  of 
])unch — and  definitely  not  in  the  tlirec- 
tion  of  progressive  concepts.  Thev 
smatk  of  isolation,  segregation,  pater¬ 
nalism,  sentimentality,  exploitation  of 


the  blind  for  others’  benefit,  and  jier- 
petuation  of  stereotypes — all  distasteful 
to  all  blind  persons  with  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  dignity  of  self.  We  think  that 
such  projects  cost  sums  of  money  far  be¬ 
yond  their  practical  or  abstract  worth. 

Why  make  such  controversial  re¬ 
marks,  then,  if  we  have  said  we  dislike 
the  controversy  of  this  topic?  Answer — 
because  this  is  an  argument  which  can¬ 
not  be  permitted  to  die  away  with  so 
little  conclusive  knowledge  resulting 
from  the  flurry  of  attention  which  it  at¬ 
tracted  this  year.  Personal  and  agency 
relationships  have  been  marred  a  little, 
and  can  be  more  seriously  distorted  if 
some  force  does  not  bring  out  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fragrance  gardens  into  the  cold 
and  objective  light  of  debate,  study  and 
concrete  professional  and  public  atti¬ 
tudes. 

For  any  reader  who  may  need  to  be 
brought  up  to  date,  we  are  referring 
primarily  in  this  discussion  to  two  frag¬ 
rance  garden  projects  which  blossomed 
out  in  the  New  York  Clity  and  Brooklyn 
area.  We  understand  the  original  spark 
for  both  projects  was  provitletl  by  one 
gentleman,  a  visitor  in  this  country. 
We  do  not  mention  his  name  simply 
because  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  jjoint 
of  this  brief  tliscussion.  Brooklyn’s 
highly  respectetl  Botanic  (iartlen  l)e- 
(ame  the  setting  for  another  .American 
garden  of  fragrance,  the  funds  being 
largely  subscribed  by  generous  citizens. 
.A  few’  w’eeks  after  its  detlication,  late 
spring  of  this  year,  the  New  York  press 
reported  the  gift  of  $125,o(h)  by  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  foundation  for  the  purjx)se 
of  a  garden  for  the  blind  in  famous 
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Central  Park.  The  latter  has  not  yet 
been  set  out  and  dedicated.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  gentleman  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  gardens  has  said  that  he  will  not 
rest  until  there  is  a  similar  project 
under  way  in  every  American  city.  In¬ 
cidentally,  at  least  one  or  two  other 
American  cities  have  for  years  had 
gardens  designed  for  the  special  benefit 
of  blind  persons. 

Some  readers  also  may  need  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  about  the  special 
features  of  this  type  of  garden.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  special  features  are 
three  in  number — first,  the  plants  and 
shrubs  chosen  for  the  area  are  those 
noted  for  their  aromatic  values  rather 
than  beauty  of  leaf  and  blossom;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  beds  are  approximately  waist 
high,  confined  by  a  retaining  wall  along 
which  the  blind  person’s  path  is  di¬ 
rected;  and  third,  the  horticultural 
name  and  common  name  of  each  plant 
is  inscribed  in  braille  on  metal  plates 
along  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  total 
area  is,  of  course,  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  public  garden  or  park,  is 
provided  with  numerous  benches  for 
rest  and  thought,  and  given  a  gateway 
label  of  “The  Garden  for  the  Blind.” 
Parenthetically,  they  can  be  made  of 
practical  use  in  specialized  training  of 
blind  persons  for  horticultural  hobbies 
and  vocations — and  in  this  regard  we 
arc  gratified  to  learn  that  the  director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  is  determined 
that  it  shall  serve  this  useful  end. 

If  there  are  many  of  us  who  can  show 
that  such  gardens  are  fundamentally 
wrong,  then  one  might  ask  how  can 
such  efficient  community  organization 
and  project  financing  occur  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  New  York  area.  Here  is 
our  humble  opinion — and  the  reason 
we  until  now  have  shunned  this  sub¬ 
ject;  There  are  many  fine  and  wonder¬ 
ful  workers  and  friends  of  the  blind 
who  really  do  think  that  gardens  of 
special  design  can  be  a  source  of  com¬ 


fort  and  pleasure  and  education  for 
large  numbers  of  blind  persons.  When 
confronted  with  the  zeal  of  crusading 
and  well-meaning  citizens,  some  of  our 
own  associates  have  not  discouraged  the 
plan. 

Imagine  the  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  created  the  Brooklyn  gar¬ 
den — who  now  have  its  management 
under  their  wing — when  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  attacked  the  en¬ 
tire  idea  as  undesirable  psychologicallv, 
misguided  in  service  concept,  and  waste¬ 
ful  of  funds  that  could  be  better  spent. 
Imagine  their  puzzled  expressions  when 
individuals — even  blind  individuals — 
ask  the  slang  cjuestion — who  needs  it? 

In  our  opinion,  fragrance  gardens  are 
more  than  an  issue  in  themselves.  They 
are  symbolic  of  the  over-riding  con¬ 
fusion  which  exists  today  in  the  public’s 
efforts  to  help  their  blind  friends.  Un¬ 
informed  crowds  can  be  led  into  crea¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  and  many  other  sorts 
without  thought  for  testing  need.  Those 
who  promote  such  snowballs  tell  us 
that  that  same  crowd  will  not  res|X)nd 
to  suggestions  of  a  scientific,  progressive 
and  practical  nature,  and  “this  money 
could  never  have  been  had  for  any¬ 
thing  else  but  a  fragrance  garden.” 

Since  the  money  is  available,  and 
since  some  of  us  think  that  a  garden 
will  have  some  constructive  and  hu¬ 
mane  values,  they  encourage  its  crea¬ 
tion — and  the  garden  of  fragrance  be¬ 
comes  a  reality. 

Who  really  wants  the  fragrance  gar¬ 
den?  Is  it  those  who  would  exploit  the 
blind  for  the  sake  of  another  objective 
— make  Gentral  Park  a  place  of  beauty 
instead  of  delinquency,  for  instance?  Is 
it  those  who  find  emotional  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  giving  to  something  easy  to 
understand  in  terms  of  stereotypes 
about  the  blind?  Can  it  be  that  in 
crowded  metropolitan  areas  some  work¬ 
ers  are  actually  looking  for  an  outdoor 
recreation  spot  for  group  activities?  Is 
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it  the  blind  themselves?  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  we  have  no  more  proof  of 
opinion  than  anyone^else,  but  we  hope 
that  both  study  and  debate — even  con¬ 
troversy — will  bring  an  answer.  Mean¬ 
while,  if  some  crusader  should  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  fragrance  garden  in  every 


city  in  the  United  States — heaven  for¬ 
bid — we  cannot  help  but  hope  that 
such  facilities  would  not  discriminate 
against  the  sighted  and  that  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  be  stimulated  into  a  new 
appreciation  of  nature’s  beauties — vis¬ 
ual  as  well  as  those  that  smell. 


Current  Literature 


O  “Symposium:  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia,”  American  Journal  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  August  1955.  Sjx:akers  were: 
Dr.  William  Councilman  Owens  on 
Clinical  Course,  Dr.  Jonas  S.  Frieden- 
wald  on  Pathology,  Dr.  William  A.  Sil¬ 
verman  on  Pediatric  Considerations, 
Dr.  Everett  Kinsey  and  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hemphill  on  a  Co-operative  Study  of 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia,  Dr.  Arnall 
Patz  on  Experimental  Studies,  Dr. 
Frederick  Blodi  on  Management.  The 
moderator,  Dr.  Algernon  B.  Reese  con¬ 
cludes:  “All  theories  concerned  with 
the  etiology  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
excepting  that  concerned  with  oxygen 
have  failed  of  confirmation.  We  feel 
that  we  can  recommend  with  confi¬ 
dence  a  program  entailing  a  more 
rational  use  of  oxygen  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  premature  infant  and  that 
we  may  anticipate  a  significant  drop  in 
the  incidence  of  this  disease  which  has 
become  the  greatest  cause  of  blindness 
in  children.”  As  a  result  of  the  above 
discussion  the  members  of  the  panel 
have  prepared  a  folder  to  answer  many 
of  the  questions  parents  of  children 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  leaflet  is  available  from  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  at  the  price  of  $2.75  per  km) 
copies. 

O  The  entire  issue  for  November  1954 


of  the  British  Journal  of  Physical  Medi¬ 
cine,  published  by  Butterworth  8c  Co., 
London,  England,  is  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind.  Contents  in¬ 
clude:  The  Blind  and  Their  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  by  Sir  Stewart  Duke-Elder;  The 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Newly  Blind,  by 

T.  H.  Drake:  Tbe  Training  of  the 
Blind  Physiotherapist,  by  J.  O.  Jenkins; 
Sunshine  Home  Residential  Nursery 
Schools,  by  M.  S.  Colbome  Brown; 
The  Work  of  the  Royal  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  by  J.  C.  Colligan; 
A  Discussion  of  the  Rehabilitation  Pro¬ 
gramme  at  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  by 
Winfield  S.  Rumsey;  A  Short  Survey  of 
Blind  Welfare  in  Germany,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Dr.  Carl  Strehl;  The  Blind  in 
Japan — Past  and  Present,  by  Takeo 
Iwahashi;  The  Blinded  Veteran  in  the 

U.  S.,  by  A.  B.  C.  Knudson. 

O  “'Fherapy  for  the  Newly  Blinded,  as 
Practiced  with  Veterans,”  by  Russell 
C.  Williams  and  Maxwell  D.  Flank, 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  July  9,  1955.  “It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  describe  a  therapeutic  process 
for  blinded  veterans  that  is  applied  in 
a  section  of  the  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  service  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Hines,  Illi¬ 
nois.  This  section  operates  as  a  central 
unit  for  all  newly  blinded  patients  for 
whom  the  Veterans  Administration  is 
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responsible,  including  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  who  may  receive  this 
treatment  prior  to  discharge.  Many 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  possibility  of  similar  treatment  for 
private  patients.  Specific  data  concern¬ 
ing  this  program  may  guide  physicians 
in  consiclering  this  subject.” 

O  Working  with  the  Handicapped:  A 
Leader’s  Guide.  New  York,  Girl  Scouts 
of  America,  1954.  A  section  on  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted  has  been 
furnished  by  Dr.  Franklin  Foote  and 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  They  admit  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  activity  of  blind  girl  scouts  may  be 
somewhat  limited.  The  emphasis  should 
be  on  as  little  deviation  from  the 
normal  as  possiljle. 

O  “New  Hope  for  the  Newly  Blind,” 
Jubilee  August  1955.  This  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Paul  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  which 
opened  in  the  Spring  of  1954.  The 
center  has  facilities  for  training  ten 
men  and  women  to  return  to  a  near¬ 
normal  existence  in  a  world  that  sees 
as  fully  contributing  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  directed  by  Father  Thomas 
J.  C^arroll  and  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston.  A  descriptive  pamphlet  for  re¬ 
ferral  agencies  is  available  from  the 
center  or  the  Catholic  Guild  lor  the 
Blind. 

O  “The  Blind  Afan  of  Buchenw'ald,” 
whose  story  was  told  in  the  World  Vet¬ 
eran  for  April  1955  has  written  two 
books.  Silence  des  Homines  and  Et  la 
Liimiere  Eiit,  both  published  in  Paris 
by  La  Table  Ronde  in  1953  and  1954. 
.Although  Silence  des  Homines  is  a  liook 
of  fiction  it  is  based  on  the  author’s 
exjjeriences  in  a  Nazi  deportation  camp 
during  World  AVar  11. 


O  “The  Empty  World,”  by  Malcolm 
AVood,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  August 
27,  1955.  This  is  a  fiction  story  of  the 
experiences  of  a  newly  blinded  boy  of 
15  years. 

O  Blind  authors  are  represented  in  the 
fictional  story,  “A  AVoman  Named 
Storm”  by  Flector  Chevigny  in  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  for  May, 
June,  July  1955. 


Necrology 


O  Anna  Beach,  the  oldest  employee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  years  of  service,  died  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness  on  September  21  at  Roose¬ 
velt  Hospital,  New  York. 

Miss  Beach,  who  was  blinded  by  ill¬ 
ness  at  the  age  of  seven,  had  worked 
for  the  Foundation  throughout  her  en¬ 
tire  adult  life.  She  came  to  the  newly 
organized  AFB  in  February,  1924.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  she  had  served  in  many 
departments  as  an  expert  typist  and 
braille  transcriber.  Perhaps  blind  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  country  knew  her 
best  as  a  pleasant  telephone  voice  who 
smoothed  the  way  for  them  when  they 
applied  for  and  received  their  travel 
coupon  books  or  for  other  aids  and  a|> 
pliances  handled  by  Special  Services  at 
the  Foundation.  During  the  last  year 
of  her  life  Miss  Beach  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
AFB  house  organ,  the  Enlightener. 

She  was  educated  at  the  St.  Charles 
.\catlemy  in  Port  Chester,  New  York, 
where  she  learned  braille  and  the  use 
of  the  braille  writer.  After  graduation 
from  high  school  she  attended  the  East- 
man-Gaines  Business  College  and  came 
to  the  Foundation  immediately  there¬ 
after. 

Miss  Beach  is  survived  by  one  brother 
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and  four  sisters:  James  Beach,  Mrs. 
Helen  Sabella,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lane 
(Marion),  Mrs.  Thomas  Murray  (Lil¬ 
lian),  all  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  John 
Mockleir,  of  New  Jersey. 

She  is  mourned  by  hundreds  of 
friends  who  came  to  know  and  love  her 
throughout  the  long  years  of  her  serv¬ 
ice  in  work  for  the  blind. 


AKOUND  m  WORID 


O  “House  of  Light,”  recreation-reha¬ 
bilitation  center  recently  completed  on 
Okinawa,  serves  close  to  too  sightless 


lepers.  The  concrete  block,  brick  and 
glass  center  houses  looms,  games,  and 
other  equipment.  Dr.  Rolf  Von  Score- 
brand,  medical  worker  on  the  island, 
intends  to  make  “House  of  Light”  a 
pilot  laboratory  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  lejjrosy  patients. 

O  Cdose  to  75  delegates  and  observers 
from  more  than  a  dozen  nations  of  the 
Far  East  were  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Tokyo  late  in  October  for  the  Far  East 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 
Sparked  by  enthusiasm  evinced  by 
Helen  Keller’s  journey  through  the 
Orient,  delegates  were  to  consider  ways 
toward  greater  Asian  teamwork  in  edu¬ 


cation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Among  subjects  scheduled  for  discus¬ 
sion  was  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
Far  East  Asian  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

O  The  Singajx)re  Association  for  the 
Blind,  in  co-operation  with  the  colony’s 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  Welfare,  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  Center  for  the  Blind  is 
now  being  established  there. 

Ministry  spokesman  said  the  center 
will  house  a  school,  a  nursery  school 
and  vocational  training  and  workshop 
departments.  Miss  Spenser  Wilkinson 
has  been  appointed  blind  welfare  officer 
to  assist  in  establishing  “a  comprehen¬ 
sive  scheme  for  blind  welfare  in  the 
colony,”  the  spokesman  said. 

O  A  fully  equipped  braille  printing 
plant  and  three  tons  of  braille  paper 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Blind,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  India. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  donated  the  equipment. 
The  press  will  produce  textbooks  and 
other  literature  for  the  sightless  in  three 
large  states  of  Eastern  India.  The  esti¬ 
mated  blind  population  of  the  area  is 
about  one  million. 

The  new  facilities  will  help  relieve 
pressure  on  the  press  at  Dehra  Dun, 
which  has  been  unable  to  meet  India’s 
total  need.  This  pressure  has  forced 
pupils  and  teachers  at  the  Calcutta 
School  to  transcribe  braille  books  by 
hand. 

O  The  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  has  announced  that  begin¬ 
ning  in  1956  the  organization  will  in¬ 
augurate  the  “International  Service 
.Award.” 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  award  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  “in  grateful  recognition  of 
outstanding  service  in  the  improvement 
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of  economic,  social  and  cultural  stand¬ 
ards  among  blind  fjeople”  outside  the 
U.  S. 

O  The  New  Beacon,  publication  of  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
reports  the  Kenya  Society  for  the  Blind 
is  considering  the  establishment  at 
Malakisi  of  a  rural  employment  pro¬ 
gram,  to  include  an  experiment  with 
the  stall  feeding  of  cattle.  The  African 
assistant  to  the  district  agricultural  offi¬ 
cer  would  direct  the  program,  under 
which  grants  and  loans  would  be  made 
to  small  African  farms  and  schools  for 
the  blind  with  plots  of  land  adjacent. 

O  Implementing  the  spirit  of  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  and  its  own  long-range 
plan  for  Latin  America,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  is 
launching  two  projects  to  bring  more 
recorded  and  braille  literature  to  blind 
people  in  this  area. 

In  the  Talking  Book  field,  the  first 
set  of  recorded  literature  in  Spanish 
will  be  shipped  to  19  organizations  in 
a  dozen  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Talking  Books — two  titles  con¬ 
taining  a  total  of  forty-one  12-inch  re¬ 
cordings — will  be  distributed  among 
organizations  for  the  blind  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

This  initial  shipment  is  viewed  as  a 
pilot  demonstration  of  the  value  of  re¬ 
corded  literature  for  the  blind  in  Latin 
-America. 

-Meanwhile,  the  braille  printing  plant 
establishetl  at  Mexico  City  is  to  begin 
supplying  all  of  Spanish-speaking  Latin 
-America,  with  the  Foundation  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  ojjeration  to  bring  braille  litera¬ 
ture  to  blind  people  outside  Mexico 
at  cost.  The  subsidization  is  necessary 
because  of  certain  Mexican  export  regu¬ 


lations.  The  Junior  League  of  Mexico 
City  ojjerates  the  braille  printing  plant. 

O  The  -American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  the  John  Milton  Society  and 
the  -American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  have  launched  a  co-operative  pro¬ 
gram  to  bring  “surplus”  braille  publi¬ 
cations  to  blind  j>ersons  abroad. 

According  to  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  has  made  13,478  braille 
books  and  pamphlets  available  for  ship¬ 
ment  abroad.  Fifteen  shipments  were 
slated  for  schools  for  the  blind  in  Peru, 
Chile,  Lebanon,  Japan,  Formosa,  Ma¬ 
laya,  India,  Ceylon,  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong,  Greece  and  the  Gold  Coast  in 
Africa. 

-AFOB  and  the  John  Milton  Society 
will  bear  costs  of  packing  and  shipping. 

The  volumes  range  from  instruc¬ 
tional  courses  to  full  length  volumes 
and  cover  elementary  through  high 
school  levels.  They  are  in  Spanish  and 
English. 

Law  Student  Wins  Brown  Medal 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Me¬ 
morial  Award  Medal,  presented  an¬ 
nually  to  the  scholarship  student  with 
the  most  outstanding  academic  record 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  was  given  this  year  to  a  second- 
year  law  student,  Harw’ard  A.  Stearns, 
of  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mr.  Stearns,  who  started  his  college 
career  at  Pasadena  City  College,  and 
then  transferred  to  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  where  he  completed  his  under¬ 
graduate  work  IVith  Distinction,  is  now 
in  his  second  year  of  graduate  work  in 
the  Stanford  Law  School.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  second  -AFB  scholarship. 

Harward  Stearns  is  prejjaring  him¬ 
self  for  either  the  practice  of  law  or  for 
teaching. 
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The  staff  of  the  AFOB  prepared  the  history 
of  tliat  organization  which  appears  on  page 

325- 

VVe  have  an  experienced  writer-contriljutor 
in  the  author  of  “Blind  Children  in  the 
‘Nonnal’  Classroom.”  Mrs.  Dorothy  Con¬ 
quest  Campbell  graduated  from  Iowa  State 
College  with  a  B.S.  in  home  economics,  a 
major  in  journalism,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
children  and  their  development.  She  has 
written  articles  of  sjiecial  interest  to  women 
for  the  Xew  York  Herald  Tribune;  has 
done  broadcasts  for  Boston’s  WEE  I  on  the 
same  type  of  subjects;  and  jiresented  the 
home  economist’s  viewpoint  to  advertising 
campaigns  for  a  Chicago  agency.  I  he  three 
children  in  her  family,  now  in  California, 
have  been  or  are  in  tlie  Pacific  Oaks  Nurs¬ 


ery  School.  Mrs.  Campbell  there  became 
interested  in  the  implications  of  including 
the  blind  child  in  normal  school  groups 
when  Pacific  Oaks  and  Occidental  College 
combined  to  conduct  a  summer  workshop 
this  year  to  study  the  plan  of  including 
children  with  various  special  needs.  Mrs. 
Campbell  is  active  in  the  parents’  organi¬ 
zation  in  Pacific  Oaks  School. 

.Alfred  .Allen  writes  about  the  .A.AWB 
Code  of  Ethics  as  Secretary  General  of  that 
■Association. 

Dr.  Howard  .A.  Rusk  has  a  regular  column 
on  medicine  and  related  topics  in  the 
New  York  Times,  as  an  associate  editor  of 
that  newspaper.  Dr.  Rusk  has  contributed 
greatly  to  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
people,  in  many  capacities. 

Georgie  Lee  .Abel  is  a  consultant  in  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  was  co-ordinator  of  the  courses 
for  teachers  of  blind  children  at  Syracuse 
University  the  past  summer. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  \ew  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  A'o  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  x’ouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  adx'ertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  Xew  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  ly  We.st  i6th  Street, 
Xew  York  ii,  X.  Y. 


Position  Opkn:  Partially  sighted  man  wanted  to 
work  in  shop  specializing  in  the  reseating  and 
repairing  of  chairs.  Must  have  knowledge  and 
experience  in  this  type  of  work.  Write,  giving 
amount  of  vision,  qualifications  and  salarv 
experienced  to  Xew  Outlook,  Box 

Position  Wanted:  Blind  1955  graduate  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  B.S.  in  etiucation, 
qualified  to  teach  machine  shop,  electricity, 
mechanical  drawing,  woodworking,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  and  household  mechanical  arts; 
desires  position  as  industrial  arts  instructor  in 
a  schixil  or  institution  for  the  blind.  Uom- 
pleted  12  weeks  practice  teaching  in  industrial 
education  at  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School  in  Jacksonville,  Ill.  Hold  Illinois  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers  C:ertificate.  31  years  of  age,  mar- 
ri^.  Will  accept  employment  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  or  territories.  Write  Xew  Outlook  Box 
16-A. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  blind  woman.  Col¬ 
ored,  wants  teaching  position  teaching  blind 
students.  Graduated  from  Tennessee  A.  &  I. 
State  I'niversity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spring  1955 
with  B.  S.  degree  in  elementary  education.  Has 
had  experience  teaching  piano,  giving  music 
recitals,  and  practice  teaching.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  12-A  or  Edgar  Isley,  Counselor,  Re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  Blind,  321  West  Walnut 
Street,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Position  Open:  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Savin^ 
School  has  opening  for  physical  instructor,  boyt] 
and  girls,  in  kindergarten,  first  and  secondJ 
grades.  $300  monthly,  plus  maintenance  g ' 
months  of  year  for  teacher  with  B..\.;  more  for 
higher  training.  Write  Xew  Outlook  Box  ii-A 

j 

Experienced  Male  rE;Acni  R.  Background  in  all] 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  counseling,  craftt,j 
shop  and  home  industry  development  pr 
grams.  Recently  teaching  non-handicapped  on] 
college  level.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  13-A. 


Position  Wantet)  in  work  with  the  blind  in 
public  or  private  agency.  Have  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  in  psychology  and  gi'.idaiice,  along  with 
six  years  supervisory  experience  in  private  andj 
public  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Experience  has  included  adjustment  train! 
placement,  sheltered  workshop  operations,  coun>‘ 
seling,  public  relations,  recreation,  and  social 
service  phases  of  the  work.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  I4-.4. 


Retease  Cancelled 

Thf.  Dei>artme:nt  of  Public  Education 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  announced  to  the  field  in  these* 
pages  last  month  that  a  new  item  in  its 
series  of  public  education  productions 
was  soon  to  be  available.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  referred  to  the  tajjed  radio 
drama  entitled  “There  Is  No  Night," 
produced  with  the  voluntary  assistance 
of  a  number  of  outstanding  personally 
ties.  A  few  days  after  the  October  issu^ 
of  the  New  Outlook  went  to  press,  the 
Department  announced  that  the  Ameriy 
can  Foundation  had  withdrawn  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  tajx;  because  of  technical 
imperfections.  The  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education  plans  to  offer  a  replace<H 
ment  item  to  agencies  and  radio  stations 
within  a  few  months  which  it  is  hoped 
will  surpass  in  quality  anything  else 
that  the  American  Foundation  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  provide  heretofore. 
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